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ANTI-CORRUPTION EFFORTS AND AFRICAN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 2000 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on African Affairs, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:00 p.m. in Room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Russell D. Feingold 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold I am not opening this session with a gavel for 
two reasons — one is, I am not in the majority; but the other reason 
is, this was originally scheduled as a hearing, but because of proce- 
dural reasons it is necessary for us to do this in the format of a 
roundtable today, so I hope people in the room can hear just as 
well, and we apologize for that, but given all the efforts of everyone 
to come we certainly did not want to delay this. In fact, Senator 
Frist, who of course, intends to be here, simply cannot get here 
right now, and hopes to get here as soon as possible. I want to 
thank Senator Frist for convening this roundtable meeting today 
on a topic of great interest to me. Senator Frist and I have been 
able to work together on a number of important issues over the 
past year on this subcommittee, from Zimbabwe to Sierra Leone, 
from Rwanda to the AIDS crisis, and the Subcommittee on Africa 
has benefitted greatly from Senator Frist’s leadership and enthu- 
siasm for African issues. I truly appreciate his efforts, and I know 
that it was difficult, given all the things that are going on right 
now, for him to make it possible for us to do this, but he did it any- 
way, and I am extremely grateful for that, and I will repeat that 
when he comes. 

I also want to thank all of the participants for being here today, 
and in a few moments will ask each of you to speak for approxi- 
mately 5 minutes, or up to 5 minutes with your remarks, and then 
we will get into more of a discussion. 

This roundtable focuses on anticorruption efforts in Africa, and 
I want to clarify at the outset that the purpose of this meeting is 
not to paint an entire continent with one broad brush, nor to en- 
gage in a round of Africa-bashing, wherein scores of countries are 
blanketly accused of being corrupt, mismanaged, hopeless places. 
Let us make no mistake, corruption is not just an African problem. 
It is a global problem. I believe it is a problem right here in the 
United States, as I think I have made fairly clear. 

( 1 ) 
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This meeting is in part an acknowledgement of the fact that cor- 
ruption issues have been moving into the public sphere in Africa. 
In Kenya, in July, a raucous argument erupted in parliament when 
ruling party MP’s joined with some opposition members to strike 
a list of corrupt politicians from a select committee report. These 
forces prevailed, but the fact that the so-called list of shame ever 
existed, the very fact that this led to real debate, seems to me to 
be a positive sign. 

In Nigeria, President Obasanjo has made fighting corruption one 
of his top priorities. Last year, the U.S. worked with 11 African 
countries to develop a set of principles to fight corruption. Corrup- 
tion is being discussed openly today, and the continent is better for 
it. 

I hope to explore three broad questions at this meeting. First, 
what is the relationship between fighting corruption and pursuing 
U.S. interests on the continent? I believe that corruption stands in 
the way of virtually all of our United States policy goals in Africa. 
It diverts resources from desperately needed basic health and edu- 
cation services. It acts as a deterrent to trade and investment, un- 
dermines the accountability that is at the core of democratization. 
It allows the few to benefit from violent conflict, while the many 
suffer. I hope that the participants will help to draw out these rela- 
tionships in their remarks. 

Second, I hope to explore the efforts currently underway to com- 
bat corruption on the continent. When I was in Uganda last De- 
cember, the minister of ethics and integrity spoke to me of her des- 
perate need for trained auditors and investigators. Since that time, 
I have been pleased to learn that the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral at USAID plans to train approximately 60 people from Ugan- 
da’s Supreme Audit Institution, NGOs and USAID personnel to im- 
prove their auditing skills. 

It seems to me that this is an area where U.S. expertise and ex- 
perience can be shared to the benefit of both of our countries, but 
it will also take the efforts of African Governments themselves, of 
NGOs, the independent press, and the international financial insti- 
tutions to combat corruption effectively. I hope that we can begin 
to examine the efforts already underway in the meeting today. 

Finally, I hope that we can begin to determine through this 
roundtable discussion the extent to which the United States is a 
part of the problem in Africa. For every bribe taken, there is a 
bribe paid. This country ranked in the middle of Transparency 
International’s 1999 bribe payer’s index, which suggests to me that 
there is room for improvement in U.S. business practices. 

I feel particularly connected to this, because one of my prede- 
cessors in the United States Senate, William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin, wrote the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. Press reports have 
suggested that the U.S. banks were involved in the Abacha re- 
gime’s program of grand scale embezzlement. I think it is only rea- 
sonable to ask ourselves, in the context of this meeting, to examine 
these issues. 

So having had a chance to give some brief remarks at the begin- 
ning and, of course, when Senator Frist comes he will offer his 
opening remarks, we can now move on to hear from each of you, 
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and we will begin with Mr. Witney W. Schneidman, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WITNEY W. SCHNEIDMAN, DEPUTY 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Schneidman. Senator Feingold, I would like to thank you 
and Senator Frist very much for providing this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this roundtable. I am glad that we are continuing to 
move forward to examine what is a very important subject. 

President Clinton, Vice President Gore, and Secretary Albright 
have placed a high priority within the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy on fighting corruption and bribery, and promoting good govern- 
ance and strengthening the rule of law in Africa and globally. Your 
committee’s continued leadership on African issues is critical to our 
effort to help the nations in Africa develop a future of peace, pros- 
perity, and freedom. This afternoon, in the few minutes available, 
I would like to touch on some of the issues that are contained in 
my more developed text, and we look forward to working with you 
in this committee on these issues to share ideas and to develop so- 
lutions to these challenges. 

Now, it is well-known that corruption is a significant obstacle to 
economic development and the improvement of living conditions 
throughout Africa, as it is in other regions of the world, as you just 
noted. Given poverty’s pervasiveness in Africa, efforts by officials 
to extract bribes, or the willingness of businessmen to offer bribes, 
or the willingness of officials and business representatives to en- 
gage in corrupt practices, it is a clarion call for action. 

We also need to move against the illicit trade by corrupt officials, 
rebels, and criminals in oil, diamonds, and other precious minerals. 
Increasingly, these ill-gotten profits are used to fuel the conflicts 
which we are working so hard to end. We are encouraged that Afri- 
can Governments, leaders of the media, civil society, and private 
sector have shown a new willingness to confront these difficult 
problems. With respect to issues of governance, African leaders 
have come to recognize that corruption, opaque practices, and a 
lack of accountability weaken democratic values, sap economic 
growth and key development, and undermine new investment ac- 
tivities. Although much work remains ahead, this administration 
has implemented various innovative strategies to support and stim- 
ulate African efforts to combat corruption. Under President Clin- 
ton’s partnership for economic growth and opportunity, and his 
international crime control strategy for example, we are developing 
key tools in the fight against corruption in an effort to accelerate 
Africa’s integration into the global economy, which is one of our key 
foreign policy objectives in Africa. 

Senator, at every opportunity, U.S. officials underscore the im- 
portance of promoting good governance and fighting corruption as 
a means of strengthening the rule of law, improving the investment 
climate, and enhancing social equity. During his two trips to Afri- 
ca, President Clinton repeatedly raised the importance of good gov- 
ernance in fighting corruption. So have the numerous members of 
the President’s cabinet who have traveled to Africa over the last 
several years. We advanced our dialogue on corruption at every 
turn, such as at the U.S. -Africa Ministerial in March 1999, when 
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more than 150 ministers of finance, trade, and foreign affairs came 
to Washington for 3 days of discussions. 

Most recently, we have raised the importance of staying vigilant 
to routing out corruption through demarches both here and in Afri- 
can capitals as we discussed with our African counterparts eligi- 
bility criteria of the African Growth and Opportunity Act. 

As a result, today, in addition to the State Department and 
USAID, virtually every Government agency, from Justice to the 
Treasury Department, from the Office of Government Ethics to the 
Commerce Department, is implementing creative new initiatives to 
strengthen our partnership with Africa and in fortifying democratic 
institutions on the continent to promote better governance and halt 
corruption. 

Now, the administration is encouraged by many indications that 
governance as well as corruption have become a more salient issue 
in Africa. As you noted, African leaders are more willing to speak 
out on the issue. Namibia, Botswana Uganda have set exemplary 
standards on promoting public integrity and the rule of law. A 
newly assertive press in many African countries has not flinched 
from attacking poorly managed institutions and allegedly corrupt 
individuals. Laudable efforts are underway to strengthen customs 
services. The Governments of Benin, Ethiopia, Malawi, Mali, Ugan- 
da, and Tanzania agreed to introduce no-bribery clauses in public 
contracts. 

As you are aware, sir, the United States cooperates with many 
nations to combat all forms of corruption and to help our busi- 
nesses operate throughout the world on as level a playing field as 
possible. For example, under the first-ever international crime con- 
trol strategy in United States history, released by President Clin- 
ton in May 1998, we have broadened our efforts to provide system- 
atic and comprehensive support and assistance to enable other na- 
tions to act against corruption and organized crime. 

In Washington in February 1999, implementing one initiative, 
the international crime control strategy, Vice President Gore 
hosted the first global forum on fighting corruption. Over 500 par- 
ticipants from 90 nations attended, which included participation by 
15 African countries and the Global Coalition who is represented 
here today. 

Several days prior to this forum, Senator, I had the personal 
honor to cohost with Ambassador Amadu Udubdala, who is the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the GCA, a day-long meeting at which rep- 
resentatives at the ministerial level from 11 African countries 
adopted 25 principles that we are hopeful will soon form the basis 
of an African anticorruption convention. We have shared these 
principles with all of our embassies in Africa, and have encouraged 
them to make these principles an important part of our bilateral 
dialogue. 

More recently, we asked all of our ambassadors to raise with 
their host Governments, as well as with leaders of the private sec- 
tor, civil society, and the media, what steps they are taking to com- 
bat corruption, develop an African anticorruption convention, and 
what they are doing to prepare for the second global forum to be 
held in May 2001 in the Netherlands, cohosted by the Netherlands 
and the United States. 
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It is important to note that through the efforts of the Global Coa- 
lition on Africa, that Africa is keeping pace with other regions in 
the world who have combined efforts to fight corruption. The im- 
portant work undertaken by GCA compliments our anticorruption 
and transparency efforts in other regions, including the OECD 
Antibribery Convention, the Inter-American Convention Against 
Corruption, and Transparency International of the Asian Pacific 
Economic Cooperation Forum. 

Moreover the General Assembly of the United Nations this fall 
is expected to approve procedures for the negotiation of a new 
international instrument against corruption. 

Now, I would just like briefly to touch on several of our bilateral 
programs. Under the auspices of the U.S. -Africa Bilateral Commis- 
sion, the United States and South Africa have adopted a joint ac- 
tion plan designed to improve the transparency and predictability 
of South African Government processes and procedures affecting 
foreign investment, including ethics, licensing, procurement, and 
judicial enforcement. Working through the U.S. -South Africa Jus- 
tice and Anticrime Cooperation Committee, which is part of the 
BNC, both Governments together will focus on crime prevention, 
upholding integrity among justice and security officials, 
anticorruption and Government transparency measures, including 
police accountability. 

In Nigeria, the United States has taken a keen interest in sup- 
porting the development of the rule of law, and the Secretary of 
State has identified Nigeria as one of four democracies deserving 
of particular attention this year. We have developed the U.S.-Nige- 
ria Joint Economic Partnership Committee to support Nigeria’s eco- 
nomic reform efforts, and I think we are all very encouraged by 
President Obasanjo’s strong commitment to rooting out corruption 
and the steps that he has taken from day 1, when he became presi- 
dent 15 months ago, and we can go into the law later. 

In Kenya, as you noted, there are two important anticorruption 
bills now pending in the country’s parliament. The draft code of 
ethics would require financial disclosure for top civil servants, 
while the economics crime bill would strengthen the powers of ar- 
rest and prosecution for the nascent Kenyan anticorruption author- 
ity. Approval and implementation of this legislation is crucial to 
keep Kenya on track with its IMF program, and to keep its eco- 
nomic reforms on track. The economic crimes bill has been 
gazetted, and parliament is expected to take up both bills when it 
returns in October. 

In Angola, a country that we have been reading about in the 
Washington Post over the last couple of days — I think there is an- 
other picture to put forward. We have made it clear to the Govern- 
ment that, aside from the ongoing civil war, a lack of transparency 
poses a serious impediment to greater involvement by U.S. firms 
in the nonoil sectors of the economy. On numerous occasions and, 
in particular, at our meetings of the U.S. -Angola Bilateral Consult- 
ative Commission, we have urged the Government to work with the 
IMF and to take measures to stop the widespread graft and corrup- 
tion. 

Senator, we were encouraged when, earlier this year, the Ango- 
lan Government concluded a stock monitoring program with the 
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IMF that has as one of its key components an audit of the oil ac- 
counts. Over the last month, the Angolan Government awarded a 
contract to the international consulting firm, KPMG, that will 
begin to conduct the audit, or diagnostic, as it is referred to, of the 
oil sector. We are very hopeful that the Government will continue 
to make progress in this most important area. 

Now, let me conclude on a more positive note. Monday, July 24, 
the U.S. and Botswana Government inaugurated our newest Inter- 
national Law Enforcement Academy in Gaborone, Botswana. As in 
other ILEA’s, we will be providing over time a range of courses for 
law enforcement professionals throughout southern Africa that will 
focus on modern law enforcement investigative practices and man- 
agement techniques. Such training has multiple objectives, includ- 
ing reforming the civil and criminal codes and revamping proce- 
dures to enable investigators, prosecutors, and judges alike to ad- 
dress criminal activity in an environment respectful of civil rights 
and ethnic minorities. This last point is a particular challenge in 
a region where tensions between ethnic groups have defined polit- 
ical, economic, and social structures for centuries. 

I would like to thank the members of this committee for this op- 
portunity to participate in this roundtable this afternoon, and to 
discuss the issues of corruption and our anticorruption efforts in 
Africa. As I have tried to put forward, the threats of corruption and 
bribery in this region are serious impediments to social, economic, 
and political development. 

The United States seeks to address these threats through bilat- 
eral and multilateral cooperation and through direct training and 
technical assistance. Lasting reform can only be built on a solid 
foundation of the rule of law. It means enlisting Government, the 
media, civil society, nongovernmental organizations, and the busi- 
ness community in joining together to fight the culture that per- 
mits corruption to exist and flourish. 

Senator Feingold, I want to thank you and Senator Frist and 
others for your concern and leadership on advancing America’s in- 
terests in Africa. We look forward again to working with you and 
finding solutions to these difficult issues and challenges, and I look 
forward to our discussion and answering any questions you might 
have. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schneidman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Whitney W. Schneidman 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for providing this opportunity to testify before this Committee and to 
address the impact of corruption and bribery in Africa. President Clinton, Vice 
President Gore and Secretary Albright have placed a high priority within the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy on fighting corruption and promoting good governance 
and strengthening the rule of law in Africa and globally. 

This Committee’s continued leadership in African issues is critical to our effort 
to help the nations in Africa develop a future of peace, prosperity and freedom. This 
morning, I would like to discuss the Administration’s initiatives and programs in 
combating corruption in Africa. We look forward to working with you on these 
issues, to share ideas, and to develop solutions to these challenges. 
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WHY ANTI-CORRUPTION IS VITAL IN AFRICA? 

Corruption in Africa is of particular concern because it undermines the emerging 
political and economic institutions in these countries and threatens the ongoing po- 
litical and economic reforms in the region. It corrodes democratic institutions, weak- 
ens the rule of law, and undermines the confidence of people in democracy. 

Corruption, as illustrated by the illicit trade of national resources, is also theft 
from a nation. It robs citizens in Africa of their future and has a debilitating impact 
on their quality of life. As a consequence, poorly managed resources, embezzlement, 
and corruption result in fewer funds allocated to government programs in education, 
healthcare, housing, physical infrastructure (such as, water and sanitary systems, 
roads) and other social services. 

Effective responses to the challenges of corruption must come from each indi- 
vidual government. A nation’s ability to confront and surmount corruption and orga- 
nized crime depends on political will. Policy encouragement and material support 
offered by other nations can be invaluable, but they cannot substitute for the deter- 
mination and capability of each nation to act within its own borders. 

Corruption flourishes behind closed doors and where bureaucratic control is un- 
checked. Transparency and accountability, by opening up government to the bright 
light of public view, reduce the opportunity for corrupt acts by public officials. 
Transparency complements strong law enforcement by using management and pol- 
icy reforms. It also complements democratic principles such as freedom of speech 
and a free media, freedom of information, open procurement and contracting meas- 
ures, public access to decision-making, and public education as ways to replace a 
culture of corruption with a culture of integrity. 

PROMOTING ANTI-CORRUPTION AND GOOD GOVERNANCE IN AFRICA 

The problems facing Africa today are enormous. Persistent conflict, HIV/AIDS, 
poverty, and environmental degradation are some of the greatest threats to Africa’s 
security, stability, and prosperity. 

Corruption is another obstacle to Africa’s economic and political development. It 
takes many forms. The illicit trades by corrupt officials, rebels and criminals in oil, 
diamonds and other precious minerals and resources, are part and parcel of corrup- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding these challenges, many African governments and private sector 
leaders have shown a new willingness to confront these difficult issues. With respect 
to issues of governance, African leaders have come to recognize that corruption, 
opaque practices and a lack of accountability weaken democratic values, sap eco- 
nomic growth, impede development, increase vulnerability to financial crises, and 
undermine new investment activities. 

Corruption problems are not unique to Africa. Corruption played a large role in 
the recent Asian financial crisis. Wherever it occurs, corruption hinders the rule of 
law, impedes economic growth and slows entry into the global marketplace. 

Although much work remains ahead, the Administration has implemented various 
innovative strategies for minimizing corruption in Africa. Under the President’s 
Partnership for Economic Growth and Opportunity and International Crime Control 
Strategy, we are accelerating Africa’s integration into the global economy and devel- 
oping key tools in the fight against corruption. 

The President and many members of his cabinet have traveled to Africa on nu- 
merous occasions. At every opportunity, U.S. officials have underscored the impor- 
tance of promoting good governance and fighting corruption as a means of strength- 
ening the rule of law, improving the investment climate, democratization, conflict 
resolution and social equity. We have also advanced our dialogue on anti-corruption 
with African countries through discussions at the U.S. -African Ministerial (March 
1999), two meetings of the U.S.-SADC Forum (1999, 2000), and most recently 
through demarches both here and in African capitals as we discuss with our African 
counterparts, the eligibility criteria of the Africa Growth and Opportunity Act. 

As a result, today, in addition to the State Department and USAID, virtually 
every government agency — from Justice to the Treasury Department, from the Of- 
fice of Government Ethics (OGE) to the Commerce Department is implementing cre- 
ative new initiatives to strengthen our partnership with Africa and in fortifying its 
democratic institutions to promote better governance and halt corruption. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S ANTI-CORRUPTION EFFORTS IN AFRICA 

The Administration is encouraged by the many indications that African leaders 
and civil society have taken up the campaign for good governance and against cor- 
ruption. Namibia, Botswana, and Uganda have set exemplary standards on pro- 
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moting public integrity and the rule of law. A newly assertive press in many African 
countries has not flinched from attacking poorly managed institutions and allegedly 
corrupt individuals. Laudable efforts are underway to strengthen customs services. 
The governments of Benin, Ethiopia, Malawi, Mali, Uganda and Tanzania have 
agreed to introduce no-bribery clauses in public contracts. World Bank President 
Wolfensohn has received letters from several African heads of state requesting 
World Bank assistance to establish or strengthen anti-corruption programs. 

The United States has been active in this area through our bilateral efforts, the 
multilateral development banks, the Global Coalition for Africa (GCA), and non-gov- 
ernmental and civil society organizations such as Transparency International. 

The United States cooperates with other nations to combat all forms of corruption 
and to help our international businesses operate without the baneful effects of cor- 
ruption. Under the first-ever International Crime Control Strategy in United States 
history, released by President Clinton in Nay 1998, we have broadened our efforts 
to provide systematic and comprehensive support and assistance to enable other na- 
tions to act against corruption and organized crime. In global and regional diplo- 
matic processes, we are seeking to define comprehensive, objective statements of 
practices governments should employ to control and combat corruption and orga- 
nized crime. We are working to increase the public commitment of governments and 
political leaders to adopt and implement such practices. 

In Washington in February 1999, Vice President Gore hosted and chaired the 
First Global Forum on Fighting Corruption, one of the initiatives contained in the 
International Crime Control Strategy. Over five hundred participants from ninety 
nations attended, this included participation by 15 African countries and the Global 
Coalition for Africa (GCA). Participants extensively discussed a comprehensive set 
of principles and practices that are effective to promote public integrity and to com- 
bat official corruption. In their final Declaration, the participants called for govern- 
ments to adopt practices appropriate to each nation’s particular circumstances and 
requirements and to assist each other in fighting corruption. 

GLOBAL COALITION FOR AFRICA (GCA) 

Since the Global Forum, the State Department has continued to develop and co- 
ordinate the Vice President’s comprehensive international initiative against corrup- 
tion in Africa and elsewhere. We have also worked with other governmental part- 
ners to encourage the political will to establish or improve their institutional capac- 
ities to define and implement national regimes based on the “Guiding Principles for 
Fight Corruption and Safeguarding Integrity among Justice and Security Officials.” 

As a part of the follow-up to President Clinton’s trips to Africa, and on the mar- 
gins of the Vice President’s Global Forum on official corruption, I co-chaired several 
meetings between the GCA and the United States to discuss collaboration between 
African countries to address corruption. Countries invited included those visited by 
President Clinton and countries that had participated in a Maputo Conference in 
1997 to develop effective anti-corruption mechanisms: Benin, Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Senegal, South Africa, Tanzania, and Uganda. 

As a result of this meeting, Ministers and senior policy makers from these 11 Afri- 
can countries, along with senior officials from some donor countries and organiza- 
tions, adopted 25 anti-corruption principles to facilitate greater cooperation among 
regional or sub-regional groups of African countries. These African countries also 
agreed to adopt anti-corruption principles that would encourage implementation of 
common standards at the national level, as well as joint action between and among 
countries. These principles could also form the basis of more formal cooperative 
frameworks at the sub-regional or regional levels. 

The important work undertaken by the GCA complements our anti-corruption and 
transparency efforts in other regions. These efforts include the Organization on Eco- 
nomic Cooperation for Development (OECD) Anti-bribery Convention, which obliges 
major exporting countries to make it a criminal offense for individuals or enterprises 
to bribe officials of foreign governments to secure or retain business; the Inter- 
American Convention Against Corruption; the Council of Europe Criminal Law Con- 
vention Against Corruption; the U.S. initiative against corruption in the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE); the Stability Pact Anti-corrup- 
tion Initiative; and the transparency initiative of the Asia-Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion (APEC) forum. The General Assembly of the United Nations in the fall of 2000 
is expected to approve procedures for the negotiation of a new international instru- 
ment against corruption. 

At the 9th International Anti-corruption Conference (IACC) held last fall in Dur- 
ban, South Africa, the State Department and USAID sponsored a workshop to fur- 
ther build awareness and support for the GCA regional anti-corruption initiative for 
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Africa, as an important element of our international strategy against corruption. 
The United States urged that the countries concerned also consider an appropriate 
mechanism for mutual evaluation of implementation of such commitments (such as 
currently exists in the OECD Anti-Bribery Convention), to assist governments in 
implementing effective practices. The GCA and the 11 African countries are ex- 
pected later this year to approve at Summit level in Abuja, Nigeria, a declaration 
of anti-corruption principles agreed to in 1999. 

GOOD GOVERNANCE IN AFRICA 

On a parallel track, the Administration continues to promote policy dialogue 
through increased consultations with the OECD Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC), UN Economic Commission for Africa (ECA), the World Bank, the IMF, and 
the African Development Bank (AFDB) on transparency and accountability, govern- 
ance, and anti-corruption issues and programs in Africa. The Administration has 
worked closely with African regional economic groupings including the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) and West African Economic and 
Monetary Union. (UEMOA). 

As an example of this approach, the Administration supported the. recent “Good 
Governance and Sustainable Development in Africa” initiative organized by the Fed- 
eral Republic of Nigeria, the West African Economic Association (WAEA), the Afri- 
can Development Bank (AFDB), the Organization of African Unity (OAU), the World 
Bank, UNDP, GCA, and other international organizations. 

The initiative’s goals are to bring together African and international anti-corrup- 
tion practitioners and experts, scholars, civil society representatives, and decision- 
makers from governments and international donors to discuss the state of govern- 
ance in Africa and to establish a mechanism to monitor the progress of good govern- 
ance (integrity, transparency, efficiency and accountability) in Africa. Although this 
initiative is still in its infancy, it will serve to complement the anti-corruption efforts 
by the GCA and other African organizations. 

U.S. BILATERAL PROGRAMS 

With respect to our anti-corruption and rule of law programs, our approach is con- 
sistent in all the African states. We consider anti-corruption and good governance 
to be related and mutually reinforcing goals. The cornerstone of our policy is to 
build, through training and technical assistance, strong and democratic institutions 
to combat the problem of corruption. 

Our Anti-Crime Training and Technical Assistance Program (ACTTA) uses For- 
eign Assistance Act monies to support U.S. -African law enforcement cooperation in 
addressing international organized crime, financial crimes, narcotics trafficking, 
trafficking in persons, and border security. Fighting corruption is a significant goal 
of these programs. United States federal agencies receiving funding to implement 
training and technical assistance include the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), the International Criminal Investiga- 
tive Training Assistance Program (DOJ/ICITAP), the Office of Overseas Prosecu- 
torial Development, Assistance and Training (DOJ/OPDAT), the Secret Service, the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS), the Customs Service, the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms (ATF), the Financial Crimes Enforcement. Network (FinCEN), 
the Department of State, Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS), the Coast Guard; the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC), and the Office of Government 
Ethics (OGE). 

I would like at this time to address several particular countries in which this 
Committee may have a specific interest on the implementation of the Administra- 
tion’s regional training and technical assistance programs for fighting corruption 
and improving governance in Africa. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Since 1994, we have engaged the South Africans on a wide range of issues in the 
U.S.-South Africa Law Enforcement Working Group. Under the auspices of the U.S.- 
South Africa Bi-national Commission (BNC), the United States and South Africa 
have adopted a joint action plan designed to improve the transparency and predict- 
ability of South African government processes and procedures affecting foreign in- 
vestment, including ethics, licensing, procurement and judicial enforcement. Encour- 
aging the establishment of a culture of transparency and good governance in South 
Africa is a key objective. 

Under the U.S.-Africa Justice and Anti-Crime Cooperation Committee (JACC), 
both countries are cooperating on a broad range of law enforcement issues, espe- 
cially crime prevention, upholding integrity among justice and security officials, 
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anti-corruption and government transparency measures (including police account- 
ability), and government-community relations concerning crimes. Most recently, 
U.S. Attorney General Reno met with South African Minister of Justice Naduna to 
discuss further cooperation on joint law enforcement and crime issues including cor- 
ruption. 

Through USAID’s Administration of Justice Project, the United States will have 
provided $16.4 million (from 1994-2001) in total support to the South African Jus- 
tice Department in such areas as policy/regulatory reform, institutional development 
and human rights education. USAlD is presently planning a new six-year $15 mil- 
lion program that will continue to support South Africa’s criminal justice program 
with an emphasis on improving management of justice institutions; improving case 
processing and court efficiency, including prosecutorial and judicial training; and 
NGO implementation of selected crime prevention strategies. The U.S. Department 
of Justice, through OPDAT, will continue to consult with South Africa’s National Di- 
rectorate of Public Prosecutions (NDPP) on formulating a program of criminal jus- 
tice assistance in the prosecutorial sector that will complement our anti-corruption 
efforts. 

The U.S. Office of Government Ethics (OGE) has also engaged in formal ex- 
changes of professional expertise between their office and their counterpart institu- 
tion in South Africa. In 1997, a senior official from OGE was detailed to the South- 
African parliament to help develop a financial assets declaration system. In 1998, 
OGE provided.consultation to the Guanteng legislature on development of a Code 
of Conduct and financial regulations. Since 1999, OGE has engaged in meetings and 
provided consultation and training for the South African Public Service Commission 
(PSC), as they begin to implement an Ethics Code, financial disclosure and training 
for the South African public service. Both parties have scheduled a formal con- 
sulting visit by commissioners and staff of the PSC to Washington in October, 2000. 

NIGERIA 

The United States has a keen interest in supporting the development of the rule 
of law in Nigeria. The Secretary of State has identified Nigeria as one of four de- 
mocracies in transition deserving of particular attention this year. We. also devel- 
oped the Joint Economic Partnership Committee to support Nigeria’s economic re- 
form efforts. 

Given that official corruption is widespread in Nigeria, the task of reformers in 
Nigeria remains daunting. However, President Obasango has demonstrated the po- 
litical will and commitment to overcome these obstacles. Obasango’s overall anti-cor- 
ruption strategy includes implementing anti-money laundering law, revamping 
criminal procedure code, and reforming the police. 

In June 2000, Nigeria’s congress passed and President Obasanjo signed into law, 
comprehensive anti-corruption legislation. The State Department is funding a legal 
advisor and Assistant U.S. Attorney with experience in anti-corruption investiga- 
tions, to advise the Government of Nigeria on steps to implement this legislation. 
The State Department also partially funded a diagnostic study of corruption in Ni- 
geria that will be used by the World Bank and other international financial institu- 
tions in designing their programs of assistance. 

KENYA 

Two important anti-corruption bills are now pending in Kenya’s Parliament. The 
draft Code of Ethics would require financial disclosure for top civil servants, while 
the Economic Crimes Bill (ECB) would strengthen the powers of arrest and prosecu- 
tion for the nascent Kenyan Anti-Corruption Authority. Approval and implementa- 
tion of this legislation is crucial to keep Kenya on track with its IMF program and 
its economic reform program. Parliament is expected to take up both bills when it 
returns in. October. 


ANGOLA 

We have made clear to the Government of Angola that a lack of transparency 
poses a serious impediment to greater U.S. investment in the non-oil sectors of the 
economy. We have encouraged the government to work with the IMF and to take 
measures to stop the widespread corruption. The Government of Angola has begun 
to recognize that corruption is a fundamental issue that must be addressed directly 
in the context of a broader program of economic and political reform. We continue 
to support efforts by the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank to press 
the Government in Luanda to take a series of measures designed to improve trans- 
parency, increase fiscal accountability, and review government management of the 
oil and diamond sectors. 
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BOTSWANA INTERNATIONAL LAW ENFORCEMENT ACADEMY (ILEA) 

On Monday, July 24, the United States and Botswana inaugurated our newest 
anticrime academy in Gaborone. As in other ILEAs in Budapest and Bangkok, we 
will be providing over time a range of courses focusing on modern law enforcement 
investigative practices and management techniques for countries in southern Africa. 
Such training, which will be conducted both at ILEA and offsite, has multiple objec- 
tives. These include strengthening law enforcement efforts to confront transnational 
organized crime, reforming the civil and criminal codes, and revamping procedures 
to enable investigators, prosecutors and judges alike to address criminal activity in 
an environment respectful of civil rights and ethnic minorities. This last point is a 
particular challenge in a region where tensions between ethnic groups have defined 
political, economic and social structures for centuries. 

CIVIL SOCIETY 

The State Department also sponsors professional exchange programs such as the 
International Visitor Program in which anti-corruption has been one of the topics 
discussed among officials in government, law enforcement, media, academia, and 
non-governmental organizations. 

U.S. business associations and non-governmental organizations, such as Trans- 
parency International, the-Corporate Council for Africa, the African Business 
Roundtable, and the American Chambers of Commerce in Africa, are playing an im- 
portant role in helping the U.S. government combat anti-corruption and the rule of 
law in Africa. In May, the Department of State published a brochure, “Fighting 
Global Corruption: Business Risk Management” that helps raise awareness of For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act (FCPA) issues and our global anti-corruption efforts in 
Africa and other regions of the world. 

UNITED NATIONS 

In April 1999, the UN Crime Commission recommended that the UN Convention 
against Transnational Organized Crime, to be completed by the fall of 2000, include 
a provision to criminalize acts of corruption involving domestic public officials and 
transnational organized crime. On January 21 of this year, pursuant to a General 
Assembly resolution approving the Crime Commission’s December 1999 rec- 
ommendations, the Ad Hoc Committee negotiating the crime convention concluded 
that it would be desirable for the UN to develop a comprehensive global instrument 
against corruption. The Netherlands has indicated that its principal goal for the 
Second Global Forum is to build support for such an instrument. 

GLOBAL FORUM II 

As a follow-up to the Vice President’s Global Forum on Fighting Corruption, the 
United States is co-sponsoring Global Forum II, which will be held at The Hague 
in May 2001. The Netherlands has indicated its intention to invite all the nations 
of the world. Major topics of Global Forum II are expected to be a potential UN glob- 
al anti-corruption instrument, ways to build regional cooperation through mutual 
evaluation mechanisms, and ways to improve inclusion of civil society and business 
in government efforts to reinforce the rule of law. The United States is encouraging 
the Africans to participate fully in the Global Forum process, in UN discussions on 
a possible global international instrument on fighting corruption, and in various 
other fora. The GCA is a member of the Organizing Committee for this important 
governmental forum. 


WORLD BANK AND IFIS 

Within the World Bank, the African Development Bank and the IMF, the United 
States has taken the lead in curtailing economic support to governments which are 
unwilling to take action against corruption. The United States also continues to en- 
courage the World Bank and recipient African countries to consider more explicitly 
in policy dialogue, country assistance strategies, allocation of resources, and the de- 
sign of projects. 

The State Department, through INL funding, provided substantial assistance to 
the World Bank Institute for three anti-corruption diagnostic surveys in Africa. 
These surveys will provide a basis for development of national anti-corruption ca- 
pacities in Nigeria, Mali, and Malawi. We plan to continue this cooperation with the 
World Bank and to continue funding future diagnostics for other African countries. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

I would like to thank the members of this Committee for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the issues of corruption and our anti-corruption efforts in Africa. 

As I have set forth this morning, the threats of corruption and bribery are serious 
impediments to social, economic and political development. 

The United States seeks to address these threats through bilateral and multilat- 
eral cooperation and through direct training and technical assistance. Lasting re- 
form can only be built on a solid foundation of rule of law. It means enlisting gov- 
ernment, civil society, NGOs and the business community in joining together to 
fight the culture that permits corruption to exist and flourish. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and this Committee for its concerns and leadership 
on advancing America’s interest in Africa.. We look forward to working with you and 
this Committee to find solutions to these difficult challenges. 

I would be happy to answer any questions you might have. Thank you. 

Senator Feingold. I thank you very much, Mr. Schneidman, for 
your comments, and now we will turn to Ms. Vivian Lowery- 
Derryck, the Assistant Administrator Africa for USAID. Ms. Low- 
ery-Derryck. 

STATEMENT OF MS. VIVIAN LOWERY-DERRYCK, ASSISTANT 

ADMINISTRATOR AFRICA, U.S. AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Ms. Lowery-Derryck. Thank you very much, Senator Feingold, 
and thank you and Senator Frist for convening this roundtable and 
for the invitation to discuss AID’s anti-corruption efforts in Africa. 

Along with other donors, we view corruption as a major impedi- 
ment to sustainable development in Africa, as you earlier said, but 
the good news is that African civil society organizations and citi- 
zens and Governments are more and more willing to acknowledge 
corruption as a development issue and take appropriate action. My 
fuller remarks have been submitted for the record, but in this dis- 
cussion I am going to focus on corruption as a development chal- 
lenge, and USAID’s efforts to foster accountability, transparency, 
and good governance, because all of those three reduce the inci- 
dence of corruption on the continent, but two observations before 
I turn to corruption as the development challenge. 

First of all, progress in tackling corruption is a long- term under- 
taking, and that progress requires patience and persistence and a 
willingness to stay the course with our African partners, and sec- 
ondly, as you noted earlier, Senator, we should also remember that 
corruption is a universal problem, and the United States ranks now 
fourteenth on Transparency International’s latest index. 

It is a universal problem, but it is more acutely felt in the devel- 
oping world, and particularly in Africa, but we believe that corrup- 
tion, probably with HIV/AIDS is one of the most dramatic and 
acute development challenges facing the continent. 

In broad terms, corruption is the abuse of public office for private 
gain, and I say that because we continue to say that to people 
when we are trying to think up definitions for corruption, but it un- 
dermines the foundation of sustainable development in virtually all 
developing countries. Economically, corruption leads to the ineffi- 
cient allocation of resources, it raises the cost of investment, it de- 
ceases investor confidence, it promotes inequalities and inefficien- 
cies in the private sector, it raises the cost and decreases the qual- 
ity of public sector projects and services, so I think I am beginning 
to answer your first question. 
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Politically, corruption contributes to a loss of confidence in the 
Government, and a general noncompliance with laws. Corruption 
undermines the legitimacy of elected officials and democratic val- 
ues. It also diminishes the effectiveness of public policy and im- 
pairs the power of public institutions. 

These consequences fall so very heavily on African countries be- 
cause they are already burdened by poverty, debt, disease, illit- 
eracy, and political and economic instability, and where corruption 
undermines the rule of law, public safety standards, environmental 
protection policies, criminal codes, and basic legal contracts are not 
enforced. 

Senator Feingold, corruption basically undermines a funda- 
mental goal for us at USAID, which is poverty alleviation, and cor- 
ruption is particularly egregious, because the burden of corruption 
is disproportionately borne by the poorest and most vulnerable in 
virtually any population. 

The cost of corruptions are even further magnified in conflict sit- 
uations. I think that that was your second point. In countries that 
are in turmoil, like Sierra Leone, Angola, Congo, large sums of 
money are amassed through arms sales, diamond smuggling, and 
drug trafficking, and a demand for money laundering services 
thrives in these environments as public institutions are over- 
whelmed and regulatory insight is severely compromised. Further- 
more, violent conflict is even more likely to erupt in countries 
plagued by endemic corruption. 

Corruption also becomes a national security issue when it threat- 
ens the success of our interventions to combat HIV/AIDS and to 
prevent violent conflict. The valuable investments of USAID pro- 
grams in African countries are at risk if corruption both as a devel- 
opment issue and as a trigger for violent conflict is not fully ad- 
dressed. 

The United States Government, including USAID, has been in 
the forefront of the movement to bring international attention to 
the high cost of corruption and to galvanize the public and private 
sector and developing countries alike to give the issue the serious 
attention that it merits. The USAID’s administrator, Brady Ander- 
son, just today opened the Anticorruption Summit 2000, which is 
being cochaired by USAID’s Office of the Inspector General. These 
meetings, which are attended by representatives of 10 African 
countries, will focus on financial accountability and its connections 
to corruption. 

Increasingly, donors and Africans themselves are openly dis- 
cussing corruption, rather than cloaking it in terminology, and 
USAID is convinced that with the advent of this new openness and 
willingness to confront corruption issues on the part of our African 
partners, civil society can have a significant affect on a Govern- 
ment’s willingness to enact and sustain anticorruption reforms. 

Now, USAID is capitalizing on this favorable environment by 
tackling the issue more directly and by forging partnerships with 
other U.S. Government agencies with bilateral and multilateral do- 
nors as well as with African Governments and regional institu- 
tions. Let me just describe a few ways of how we are addressing 
the corruption issue. 
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USAID is addressing this by first demanding that its own pro- 
grams are transparently administered. Since its inception, the 
agency has administered numerous checks and balances to ensure 
that our funds are used for their intended purposes. In other 
words, we are modeling for anticorruption. 

For instance, our audits are routinely conducted by our Inspector 
General’s Office. For well over a decade, as part of its development 
assistance strategy for Africa, USAID has championed account- 
ability and good governance practices. From our past experiences 
in the global and regional fight against corruption, we have learned 
several lessons, and I will just cite four. 

First of all, that Government regulation and enforcement activi- 
ties alone are insufficient anticorruption strategies. 

Secondly, achievements of anticorruption reform programs, eco- 
nomic and social, are vulnerable to nondemocratic regime changes 
and to the conflicts that are so often generated by these changes. 

Third, that civil society must be engaged as a critic of existing 
corruption and as a watchdog against emerging corruption. 

And lastly, that donors have to work together against the culture 
of corruption and coordinate anticorruption efforts. 

Based on what we have learned in the past, USAID has devel- 
oped a two-track response to the problems of corruption in Africa, 
first of all changing the enabling environment and, secondly, mobi- 
lizing public support. 

USAID’s democracy and governance and economic growth sectors 
both include the anticorruption measures as part of their larger 
program activities, and this is true in bilateral missions as well as 
through our regional initiatives. Our democracy and governance 
programs emphasize transparency and accountability, and those 
are really our watch-words, transparency and accountability, and 
they do this through increased local government and citizen partici- 
pation in decisionmaking, more effective and independent legisla- 
tures and judiciaries, and enhanced civilian control over the mili- 
tary and policy forces. 

USAID programs have trained judges and court administrators 
to prevent tampering with records and reduced delays in hearing 
cases. We have worked with national assemblies to create ethics 
committees and codes of conduct for public officials, we have sup- 
ported the media in developing skills in investigative journalism 
and, again, we think of the case of Angola that we have been read- 
ing about in the papers for the past 2 days. 

USAID also provides technical assistance and training to audit 
institutions in order to increase fiscal accountability and to improve 
capacity to detect and prosecute for misappropriation of funds. In 
the enabling environment, in addition, since its inception in 1997 
the Africa Bureau’s leading economic growth activity and presi- 
dential initiative, the Africa trade and investment policy program, 
as we call it, ATRIPP, has concentrated heavily on regulatory re- 
form that will reduce the opportunities for solicitation of bribes for 
private businesses. 

Major goals of the program include removal of regulatory red 
tape, improvements in the commercial laws and processes, estab- 
lishment of transparent procompetitive regulatory bodies, and re- 
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form of the tax and customs systems that currently give too much 
discretion to individual officials. 

We are also very clear on a couple of specific anticorruption pro- 
grams. All of our Africa programs are coordinated with other do- 
nors and organizations working in this arena, and we have been 
collaborating closely, for example, with Transparency International, 
the Global Coalition on Africa, and the World Bank as well, in an 
effort to curb corruption. 

USAID and its partners work in some of the most challenging de- 
velopment environments, including countries with longstanding, 
endemic corruption problems. For instance, Nigeria, one of the 
most important transitional democracies in which USAID works, 
recently dropped to the last position in Transparency Inter- 
national’s corruption index that was released on September 13, just 
literally last week. 

But despite this ranking, however, we think that there are posi- 
tive prospects that now exist to improve Governments and the in- 
vestment climate by fighting corrupt practices in the public and the 
private sector. President Obasanjo has taken some bold moves, in- 
cluding the anticorruption bill, which signals his strong commit- 
ment to deal with one of Nigeria’s most difficult development prob- 
lems. 

We put a top priority on anticorruption measures in our Nigeria 
program. At the Joint Economic Partnership Commission we were 
very careful to talk about this in ways that make our point, but 
make it in a positive way, and we have pledged that we will stay 
the course to help President Obasanjo build on his commitment to 
transparency and accountability in the country. 

Examples of USAID’s corruption activities in Nigeria include the 
fact that the mission is working to increase the transparency of 
Government institutions, particularly focusing on the national as- 
sembly and six State assemblies. USAID is partnering with local 
Nigerian institutions to establish the foundation for a fair and com- 
petitive electoral system, including the development of a code of 
conduct for political parties, which we think is particularly impor- 
tant. 

At the local level, USAID is supporting the work of Transparency 
International to develop an anticorruption training manual for 
community groups, and at the request of President Obasanjo, 
USAID provided funding for a conference that led to establishment 
of the Nigerian Anticorruption Commission. 

In addition to its Nigeria program, USAID supports a wide spec- 
trum of anticorruption measures in many other African countries, 
and I will speak to some of those if we have time when we get to 
the discussion. I just note that Kenya is one of them that I would 
focus on. 

So in conclusion, Senator Feingold, we continue to make strides 
to reduce corruption in Africa, although decreases in corruption are 
difficult to quantify. You know, it is not easy to count the number 
of bribes that were not taken or solicited, and spectacular results 
are not quickly available in this area. We think a lot about how 
do we measure this, and it really is difficult, because the optimism 
and the good news is in what did not occur. 
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However, since USAID began addressing systemic corruption 
several years ago, there has been progress on many fronts, includ- 
ing the degree to which citizens and Governments are aware and 
engaged in fighting the corruption, the number of elected officials 
exposed to ethics training, and the depth and breadth of regulatory 
and judicial reforms in several countries. 

We should be heartened by these successes, yet we can only help 
support efforts that Africans themselves wish to undertake, and I 
think that we again go back to the example of Nigeria, because it 
is that presidential leadership that really does make a difference. 
The change must come from within, and not be externally imposed. 
Corruption is a critical issue that requires diligent attention by Af- 
rican Governments and donor partners to forestall its debilitating 
impact. We in the Africa Bureau will continue to work with other 
donors and with our African partners as well as multilateral and 
regional organizations to ensure that the successes achieved thus 
far are sustained and expanded. 

Again, I thank you for really pursuing this issue, because we 
know that reducing corruption is a long-term process, as is the pro- 
motion of democracy and good governance, but we are increasingly 
required to make difficult decisions regarding program funding due 
to reductions in democracy and economic growth resources, and if 
we are going to be able to collaborate with the larger donor commu- 
nity and support our United States private sector’s involvement in 
emerging African economies and protect our ongoing assistance 
programs and support Africans in their quest for sustainable devel- 
opment, the administration’s requested resources need to be heed- 
ed. We have and we can and we will make positive differences, but 
the support of the Congress is absolutely necessary. 

I thank you, Senator Feingold. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lowery-Derryck follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Vivian Lowery-Denyck 

INTRODUCTION 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, I would like by thank the Committee for this invi- 
tation to testify on USAID anti-corruption efforts in Africa. We, along with other 
members of the donor community, view corruption as a major impediment to sus- 
tainable development in Africa. African civil society organizations, citizens, and gov- 
ernments themselves are also more and more willing to acknowledge corruption as 
a development issue — and one not merely a factor in trade relations. 

With the Subcommittee’s concurrence, I will address how corruption is a develop- 
ment challenge and how USAID is directing programs to help foster accountability, 
transparency and good governance, thereby reducing the occurrence of corruption in 
Africa. We must realize, however, that progress in this area requires patience, per- 
sistence and a willingness to stay the course with our African partners. 

CORRUPTION AS A DEVELOPMENT CHALLENGE 

In broad terms, corruption is the abuse of public office for private gain. It arises 
both in political and bureaucratic office and can be petty or grand, organized or dis- 
organized. Systemic corruption in Africa typically occurs in the management of pub- 
lic companies, in public markets, in fiscal administration, in customs, in the justice 
system, and often within the military. There is also widespread petty corruption in 
the civil service, which most directly affects the public by forcing them to pay for 
government services that would otherwise be free. Whereas corruption in the privat 
sector undermines economic growth, but may not affect political development, public 
corruption has a destabilizing effect on both political and economic systems. 

Corruption undermines the foundations of sustainable development in all devel- 
oping countries. Economically, corruption leads to the inefficient allocation of re- 
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sources, raises the cost of investment, decreases investor confidence, promotes in- 
equalities and inefficiencies in the private sector, raises the cost and decreases the 
quality of public-sector projects and services. The political consequences of wide- 
spread corruption, while less quantifiable, are no less real and are just as damaging. 
Corruption contributes to a loss of confidence in the government and a general non- 
compliance with laws, undermines the legitimacy of elected officials and democratic 
values, diminishes the effectiveness of public policy, and impairs the power of public 
institutions. Indeed, political fallout from corruption creates a vicious cycle of cor- 
ruption, instability, weak institutions, and more corruption. 

The economic and political costs imposed by corruption fall heavily on African 
countries, already burdened by poverty, debt, disease, high rates of illiteracy and 
political and economic instability. Moreover, in those countries experiencing wide- 
spread, systemic corruption, the burden is disproportionately borne by the poorest 
and most vulnerable of the population. Citizens are denied access to basic public 
services and suffer from the non-enforcement of the rule of law, including public 
safety standards, environmental protection policies and even criminal codes. Corrup- 
tion also directly contributes to the lack of public infrastructure, investment, edu- 
cation opportunities, and jobs that sustain the cycle of poverty endured by so many 
on the African continent. 

These high costs of corruption, which Africans can ill afford in any event, are even 
further magnified in conflict situations. In cases of cross-border conflict or failed 
states, already weak state institutions are overwhelmed and regulatory oversight is 
severely compromised. The rule of law often is significantly, if not completely, un- 
dermined. Opportunities for corruption at all levels abound and often go undetected 
and unpunished. In countries in turmoil, like Sierra Leone, Angola, and the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, large sums of money are amassed through arms sales, 
diamond smuggling, and drug trafficking. A demand for money laundering services 
especially thrives in such environments. Furthermore, violent conflict is more likely 
to erupt in countries plagued by endemic corruption in which public dissatisfaction 
increases as the availability of services declines. The valuable investments of 
USAID programs in African countries, including our newly expanded initiatives to 
combat HIV/AIDS, are at risk if corruption — both as a development issue and a trig- 
ger for violent conflict — is not fully addressed. 

The United States government, including USAID, has been at the forefront of the 
movement to bring international attention to the high costs of corruption and to gal- 
vanize the public and private sectors — in developed and developing countries alike — 
to give the issue the serious attention it merits. In February 1999, Vice President 
Gore underscored the importance of fighting corruption when participants from 90 
governments attended the First Global Forum on Fighting Corruption here in Wash- 
ington and began an intense effort to examine the causes of corruption and the prac- 
tices that are effective to prevent or combat it. These important efforts have contin- 
ued with the planning for a Second Global Forum to be held next May in the Neth- 
erlands. Importantly, World Bank President Wolfensohn noted during last October’s 
Ninth International Anti-Corruption conference in Durban, South Africa that it was 
just a few years ago that donors limited their discussions to improving transparency 
and accountability. Now donors and Africans themselves openly discuss corruption 
rather than cloaking it in terminology. As I will describe, USAID capitalizes on this 
favorable environment for fighting corruption by incorporating anti-corruption ac- 
tivities into our programs and forging partnerships with other U.S. government 
agencies, bilateral and multilateral donors as well as African governments and re- 
gional institutions. 


HOW USAID ADDRESSES CORRUPTION 

USAID addresses corruption by first ensuring that its own programs are trans- 
parently administered. The Agency has demanded accountability within its develop- 
ment programs since its inception. Within USAID, we have instituted numerous 
checks and balances to ensure our funds are used for their intended purpose and 
audits are routinely conducted by our Inspector General’s Office. 

As a part of its development assistance strategy for Africa, USAID has cham- 
pioned good governance practices for well over a decade. As corruption has become 
a more visible issue in development and is being more openly discussed, USAID has 
been able to tackle the issue more directly. We are convinced that, with the advent 
of this new openness and willingness to confront corruption issues on the part of 
our African partners, civil society can have a significant effect on a government’s 
will to enact and sustain anti-corruption reforms. 

We have learned several critical lessons from our past experiences in the global 
and regional fight against corruption. We have learned that: 
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• Government regulation and enforcement activities alone are insufficient anti- 
corruption strategies. 

• Corruption is a universal problem, but each country’s corruption challenge is 
shaped by its own particular circumstances and requires a tailored approach to 
successfully combat. 

• Achievements of anti-corruption reform programs — economic and social — are 
vulnerable to non-democratic regime changes and to the conflicts that are often 
generated by those changes. 

• Civil society must be engaged as a critic of existing corruption and as a watch- 
dog against emergent corruption. 

• Donors must work together against the “culture of corruption” and coordinate 
our anti-corruption efforts. 

Based on what we have learned in the past, USAID has developed a two-track 
response to the problem of corruption in Africa, as well as other regions: 

— Firstly, we work to change the environment in which the public and private 
sectors interact. Our programs are designed to minimize opportunities for corruption 
and to change the incentive structures that often encourage corrupt behavior. Cor- 
ruption is likely to flourish where public officials have wide authority, little account- 
ability, and work within a distorted incentive framework. USAID’s responses to cor- 
ruption seek to address this imbalance by: 

• Supporting legal and regulatory reform to reduce a government’s involvement 
in areas better handled by the private sector; 

• Streamlining government procedures to reduce the opportunities for corruption; 

• Improving accountability mechanisms; and 

• Introducing incentives that will encourage officials to act in the public interest. 

— Secondly, we support efforts to mobilize public support for change. We recog- 
nize that an empowered citizenry is the best safeguard against corrupt officials at 
all levels, and the best guarantee of the sustainability of our programs. Therefore, 
we work with civil society and the private sector to raise awareness about the prob- 
lems that corruption poses to development and to society in general. USAID mis- 
sions promote active engagement by all sectors of the public in: 

• Monitoring government activities; 

• Advocating changes in attitudes and practices; 

• Raising awareness about the costs of corruption; 

• Decreasing tolerance for corrupt behavior and changing the expected norms of 
ethical behavior; and 

• Raising public awareness about their rights and entitlements as citizens. 

USAID ANTI-CORRUPTION RESOURCES 

USAID’s democracy and governance and economic growth sectors both include 
anti-corruption measures as part of their larger program activities in bilateral mis- 
sions as well as through regional initiatives. 

Our democracy and governance programs emphasize the transparency and ac- 
countability of governments through increased local government and citizen partici- 
pation in decision making, more effective and independent legislatures and judi- 
ciaries, and enhanced civilian control over the military and police forces. USAID 
programs have trained judges and court administrators to prevent tampering with 
records and reduce delays in hearing cases; worked with national assemblies to cre- 
ate ethics committees and codes of conduct for public officials, and supported the 
media in developing skills in investigative journalism. USAID also provides tech- 
nical assistance and training to audit institutions to increase fiscal accountability 
and improve capacity to detect and prosecute the misappropriation of funds. 

Additionally, since its inception in 1997, the Africa Bureau’s leading economic 
growth activity, the President’s Initiative, Africa Trade and Investment Program 
( ATRIP), has concentrated heavily on regulatory reforms that will reduce the oppor- 
tunities for the solicitation of bribes from private businesses. Major goals of the pro- 
gram include: removal of regulatory red tape, improvements in the commercial laws 
and processes, establishment of transparent, pro-competitive regulatory bodies, and 
reform of the tax and customs systems that currently give too much discretion to 
individual officials. 

Calculating actual dollar figures that go towards fighting corruption specifically 
is difficult since initiatives to improve transparency and accountability crosscut 
many of our programs. Governance activities in Africa that are specifically labeled 
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and tracked as anti-corruption totaled $833,000 in FY 1999 bilateral assistance. 
That figure has nearly tripled in FY 2000. The number of countries with specific 
anti-corruption objectives in the democracy and governance sector has also increased 
from four to seven in a one-year period. On the economic growth side, USAID has 
funded more than 25 ATRIP activities, both bilateral and regional, that are expected 
to reduce opportunities for corruption in Africa. Total funding for this set of ATRIP 
activities reached $10.3 million in FY 1999 and approximately $15.8 million in FY 
2000. However, we believe that freedom of speech, independent media, freedom of 
association, and free and transparent elections combine to lessen the impact of cor- 
ruption in Africa. Therefore, when adding in all Africa Bureau regional programs 
and bilateral activities designed to improve accountability, transparency, and good 
governance more generally, the total USAID funds invested in fighting corruption 
in Africa is well into the tens of millions. 

AFRICA ANTI-CORRUPTION PROGRAMS 

I would like to highlight just a few of the many activities our overseas missions 
are implementing either through international non-governmental organizations, 
U.S.-based technical assistance or other implementing mechanisms. First, however, 
I believe it is important to note that all of our Africa programs are coordinated with 
other donors and organizations working in the anti-corruption arena. No one organi- 
zation or institution can shoulder all the responsibility for fighting corruption. Nor 
can anyone take all the credit for the many improvements made over the past few 
years in the quality of governance region-wide. USAID has been working closely, for 
example, with Transparency International, the Global Coalition on Africa, and the 
World Bank in the effort to curb corruption on the African continent. In addition, 
through the Consultative Group mechanism, we maintain a dialogue with other bi- 
lateral donors and African host countries on issues of importance to development, 
including corruption. Consultative group meetings provide a forum for frank discus- 
sion of the issues related to transparency and accountability, and enable the donors 
to engage host country governments in the issues of corruption affecting their devel- 
opment and the effectiveness of international aid. It has resulted in stronger anti- 
corruption efforts in a number of countries. 

USAID and its partners work in some of the most challenging development envi- 
ronments including countries with long-standing, endemic corruption problems. For 
instance, Nigeria, one of the Clinton Administration’s top four priority countries, re- 
cently dropped to the last position in Transparency International’s Corruption 
Index, released September 13, 2000. Despite this ranking, however, positive pros- 
pects now exist to improve governance and the investment climate by fighting cor- 
rupt practices in the public and private sector. Nigeria’s President Obasanjo has 
taken some bold moves including introducing the Anti-Corruption Bill which signals 
a strong commitment to deal with one of Nigeria’s most difficult development prob- 
lems. USAID puts top priority on anti-corruption measures in its Nigeria program 
and will stay the course to help President Obasanjo build a broad commitment to 
transparency and accountability in his country. 

Examples of USAID anti-corruption activities in Nigeria include the following: 

• The USAID mission in Nigeria is working to increase the transparency of gov- 
ernment institutions, particularly focusing on the National Assembly and six 
state assemblies (one in each of Nigeria’s geopolitical zones). 

• USAID is partnering with local Nigerian institutions to establish the foundation 
for a fair and competitive electoral system, including the development of a code 
of conduct for political parties. 

• At the local level, the USAID mission in Nigeria is supporting the work of 
Transparency International to develop a manual that will be used to train com- 
munities in the roles that they can play in fighting corruption. 

• At the request of President Obasanjo, USAID-funded the International Repub- 
lican Institute (IRI) to sponsor a conference for 150 future cabinet ministers and 
senior administration officials last year which produced key initiatives, such as 
the establishment of the Anti-Corruption Commission. 

In addition to its Nigeria program, USAID supports a wide spectrum of anti-cor- 
ruption measures in many other African countries. The kind of corruption targeted, 
as well as the results vary widely. The following are provided as illustrative exam- 
ples of USAID-supported work in fighting corruption in Africa: 

BENIN: The USAID mission in Benin has provided technical and institutional 
support to the country’s Supreme Audit Institutions, both at the Chamber of Ac- 
counts of the Supreme Court and the Inspector General Office of the Ministry of 
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Finance. As a result of their increased capabilities, the Supreme Audit Institutions 
have started, for the first time, to audit electoral campaign expenses and have de- 
veloped a manual for transparent financial and procurement operations. In addition, 
the Transparency International chapter, supported by USAID, conducted an exten- 
sive anti-corruption awareness campaign during the parliamentary elections in 
March 1999. This included televised sketches, radio and television ads, comic strips 
in local newspapers, and a poster campaign. 

MOZAMBIQUE: The ATRIP program supported the Confederation of Mozam- 
bique’s Business Associations in its efforts to reduce red tape and to provide an ef- 
fective forum for the private sector to examine policy issues. This activity resulted 
in the passage of a new industrial law and revisions in the industrial and commer- 
cial licensing regulations that greatly simplified the registration process, and the 
transfer to a single agency of all responsibility for import and export controls. The 
Confederation has also worked to prominently display the new commercial and in- 
dustrial licensing requirements to promote transparency and awareness of the rules 
for both government and business. These reforms will greatly reduce bureaucratic 
delays caused by bribe seeking. 

In addition, with USAID support, NDI conducted a civic education program 
throughout Mozambique designed to raise awareness about the rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizens in a democracy. Many participants soon put their newly ac- 
quired democratic skills into action and tried to make improvements within their 
communities. In Sofala province, for example, participants wrote a letter to the Dis- 
trict Office of Education complaining about the disappearance of funds the commu- 
nity had pooled for the construction of a school. The school administration was 
forced to pay the money back, and this encouraged the community to provide addi- 
tional funds, which enabled the school to be built. 

MALI: The USAID mission in Mali was involved in organizing for regional work- 
shops on “illicit taxes” that the custom and police levy from livestock exporters in 
Sikasso, Segou, Mopti, and Koulikoro. The workshops provided opportunities for 
livestock exporters and government officials to interact and jointly develop a plan 
for eliminating illegal taxes. As a result of these workshops, livestock exporters de- 
cided to-create border livestock markets that will tremendously cut down the oppor- 
tunity for local officials to demand unwarranted payments that negatively affect ex- 
port revenues. 

KENYA: In the past, when emergency food aid was required in Kenya, there were 
two parallel emergency food programs — the Government of Kenya (GOK) system 
and the UN’s World Food Program (WFP) and their implementing partners. The 
GOK system used to be highly corrupt with high losses and little or no impact, as 
the food aid went to too many districts and too many people due to political reasons. 
However, as a result of a USAID-funded workshop facilitated by the Famine Early 
Warning System (FEWS) project staff, augmented by additional USAID and British- 
funded analyses, the GOK has made some dramatic changes in its emergency aid 
program by moving towards a more transparent and efficient community-based dis- 
tribution system. The new system allows for district and divisional level decisions 
to be made locally, and PVOs have a much larger role in the allocation of all emer- 
gency food. 

Targeting of households can now be done based on need rather than on political 
factors; while improved and transparent accounting procedures make unauthorized 
diversions harder. Kenya’s remote Turkana District, the area hardest hit by the 
country’s recent drought, demonstrates the improvements for the poorest households 
brought about by a new community-based food aid targeting system. During a re- 
cent visit to the region, observers noted that poor households were receiving a 
monthly distribution of up to twenty-two pounds of corn, dramatically more than the 
two pounds they received previously. The new targeting system provides a more ac- 
countable and transparent distribution mechanism to ensure than food aid goes to 
those most in need. 


CONCLUSION 

We continue to make strides to reduce corruption in Africa, although decreases 
in corruption are difficult to quantify. It is not easy to count the number of bribes 
not taken, or solicited. Spectacular results are not quickly available. However, since 
USAID began addressing systemic corruption several years ago, there has been 
progress on many fronts, including the degree to which citizens and governments 
are aware and engaged in fighting the corruption, the number of elected officials ex- 
posed to ethics training, and the depth and breadth of regulatory and judicial re- 
forms in several countries. We should be heartened by those successes. Yet, we can 
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only help support efforts that Africans themselves wish to undertake. The change 
must come from within and not be externally imposed. Corruption is a critical issue 
that requires diligent attention by African governments and donor partners to fore- 
stall its debilitating impact. We in the Africa Bureau will continue to work with 
other donors and with our African partners, as well as with multilateral and re- 
gional organizations, to ensure that the successes achieved thus far are sustained 
and expanded. 

Lastly, we all know that reducing corruption is a long-term process, as is the pro- 
motion of democracy and good governance. However, we are increasingly required 
to make difficult decisions regarding program funding due to reductions in democ- 
racy and economic growth resources. If we are to collaborate with the larger donor 
community in mutually supportive capacities, support our US private sector in 
emerging African economies, protect our on-going assistance programs, and support 
Africans in their quest for sustainable development, the Administration’s requested 
resources are needed. We have, we can, and we will make a positive difference but 
the support of the Congress is absolutely necessary. 

Thank you. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Ms. Lowery-Derryck. As we turn 
to Simon Taylor, director of Global Witness, let me just reiterate 
the 5-minute target, if we could, so we have some time to have 
some back-and-forth. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SIMON TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, GLOBAL 
WITNESS, LONDON, ENGLAND 

Mr. Taylor. Good afternoon. As an NGO based in London it is 
quite a privilege to come and do this, so I would like to start by 
saying thank you very much for having us. I will just very briefly 
tell you about Global Witness. We are a London-based investigative 
campaigning organization that looks at the link between natural 
resources, the role of natural resources and the funding of conflict. 
My expertise in the African context is Angola, and so that is what 
I am going to focus my discussion on. I hope that is okay. 

I do not want to paint an utterly bleak picture of Angola, but I 
think I would be interested in having more of a debate about just 
how far the reforms have come in Angola. Whilst we see, certainly, 
the start of the IMF staff monitoring program as a very positive 
move, we also see that the program itself, from our perspective, is 
quite flawed in that it does not quite go as far as it could have 
done. Especially given the fact, I think, that many of the objective 
commentators in discussions with the IMF prior to the agreement, 
in addition to the availability of public information, raised exactly 
what was going wrong in Angola vis-a-vis corruption — information 
was well available quite a long time prior to the finalization of the 
agreement. 

But I think from our perspective, whilst we see the staff monitor 
program as a positive move forward, we think, well, it was almost 
like aiming here instead of here, so that they have not quite ob- 
tained what they could have done. I will come back to that. 

I will just very briefly run through where we see the key prob- 
lems in Angola. I think we have a situation where there is literally 
top-down corruption that is endemic the whole way through the 
structure of society, mainly I think because once you get below the 
top levels there is actually no other way to function. It is the only 
way to live. 

There is no alternative access to revenue to survive unless you 
have become part of the system, so to varying degrees, depending 
on where you are on the ladder of the structure, the hierarchy of 
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society, you have corruption, but at the top end you have control 
over virtually everything. Everything, as they would say in 
Luanda, is an “eschema,” a scam. 

So everything from — we have noted rotten container loads of beef 
being imported from Lisbon, to weapons that do not roll off con- 
tainer ships, that have to be literally dragged off, the sole purpose 
of their acquisition seemingly to acquire the commission attached 
with having made the deal in the first place. 

We have mentioned briefly Angola is a major conflict zone. Some 
people here may be aware that we have been looking at the issue 
of conflict diamonds, and it was our work through this report, 
which we published in December 1998, which kind of, together 
with other moves by the U.N. Sanctions Committee precipitated a 
lot of the coverage and moves to deal with the conflict diamond 
issue. 

And for us the other side of the coin is the fact that although you 
have got a war which is clearly draining the revenue base for the 
country, for development and so on, it is the massive scale of cor- 
ruption, perpetrated by top-level people, particularly within the 
presidency and other areas, which is also siphoning off a vast pro- 
portion of the wealth. 

And I think the most serious aspect of it is what we would de- 
fine, I think, as the de facto privatization of the war, which took 
place around 1997-1998. I would like to be more candid, if you like, 
but it is a bit hard because naming people might stand me up for 
a little bit of grief when I go home, not the least of which might 
be in a courtroom, or worse, I might add. 

But the bottom line is that in 1993 Luanda was in difficulty in 
the conduct of the war. The war was going very badly. There was 
not the revenue to fight it. There was not the weapons supply and 
so on, and basically what happened is an SOS call went out in the 
direction of France, and certain individuals in France provided con- 
tacts with certain other individuals, which I will not name now, 
who saw to it that introductions were made with certain banks who 
provided oil-backed loans. 

The same individuals also provided the connections for the “lift- 
ing of the oil,” as it is known, to pay back the loans and also pro- 
vided the weaponry, and these individuals basically monopolized 
the weapons supply to Luanda, whether directly themselves or at 
least on the basis of orchestrating others to do it. 

This carried on until about 1997, and the deals they did went 
through an Angolan parastatal company, a State company, and 
there were obviously kickbacks of quite some magnitude. What 
happened in 1997-1998? Top people in the presidency removed the 
contract from the parastatal and gave it to a private enterprise 
which is basically owned by these same individuals, so what we 
have seen is an escalation of the kick-back process to kick-backs 
plus profits, because they own the very structure that is being de- 
ployed. 

Some of the other areas that I think are of concern — and this 
really brings us to the oil companies, and the role of the oil compa- 
nies. In 1999, in July of 1999, three oil blocks were finalized. These 
are respectively blocks 31, 32, and 33. 31 went to BP-Amoco, 32 to 
ELF, which is now TotalFina ELF, and 33 to Exxon, and within 
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the equity structures of Blocks 32 and 33 are some very strange 
partners, which we believe are basically payments in kind for serv- 
ices rendered, the services being the provision of weaponry and fi- 
nancing and so on. They certainly do not appear to be companies 
that the international oil industry is familiar with as ultra deep 
water oil- drillers. 

I think the more disturbing aspect of the three blocks was that 
some $870 million was paid over in signature bonuses, of which we 
reckon at least $400 to $500 million disappeared straight into the 
presidency for deployment through this structure I described be- 
fore, and has simply not been accounted for. It has disappeared. I 
think the picture of all of this is that a significant proportion of ev- 
erything that is wrong with what is going on in Angola is that it 
takes place off-shore. 

So what we have in the Angolan staff monitoring program of the 
IMF is a very positive step. It is miles ahead of where we would 
have been, say, last year. But the bottom line is that it has no ret- 
rospective analysis of what took place in 1998 and 1999, and as far 
as we are concerned these represent some of the most corrupt years 
in terms of practices. And also it is only looking at money from 
companies to Government, no subsequent deployment of that rev- 
enue, so some of the key areas of where it then disappears are sim- 
ply not going to be looked at at all. It is great that the companies 
are now being hired. I think that is very good that we are moving 
forward, but are they going to find out all the convoluted pathways 
of money through, for example, the Cayman Islands, through all 
sorts of different structures you might imagine, where that stuff is 
going, and I seriously doubt it. 

So if the end objective is to bring transparency to the country, 
such that oil revenue provides some sort of revenue for the develop- 
ment of the country and is actually going to the people of the coun- 
try, at least a bit, which it currently clearly is not, then we need 
something more, and I think we need at the very least some form 
of retrospective analysis of what went on before, for the simple rea- 
son that we need to get to the bottom of the structures that have 
been created, which will continue to be created unless such an 
analysis is brought to bear. 

So somehow we need to go and readdress this side, and I think 
that is something that the committee might be able to help with, 
to go the administration, if that is at all possible, to readdress this 
problem. 

There is another strategy which we have been working on for a 
while, and which seems to be bearing some fruit, and that is to do 
with the role of the companies themselves and what they can do. 
It is very clear that in Angola there is no transparency from the 
companies themselves. 

Whereas you and I can go to our respective tax offices and find 
out what our companies pay to our Governments from tax revenue 
for the activity they do, Angolans cannot do that, so it is impossible 
to work out exactly how much is coming in to the State coffers in 
the first place. If you want to hold your Government to account, 
you have to know how big the pie is in the first place, and so I 
think that leads us to a fundamental point that the companies 
could do, and that is to follow the best practice they would have 
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to do in any developed country, and that is to publish what they 
pay to the Angolan Government in their annual accounts. 

With that regard, we have now got an agreement from the For- 
eign Office in London for Peter Hain, Minister of State for Africa, 
to host a meeting on October 12, at which the London representa- 
tives of the various oil companies in Angola — because the focus will 
be Angola — will be attending together with some NGOs, and obvi- 
ously the Foreign Office itself, and the purpose of that meeting is 
to examine this whole issue of what the companies could do to live 
up to what one might quite legitimately, I think, expect of them in 
any developed society. 

The purpose of that meeting hopefully will be to lead to a third 
meeting — a second meeting, really, in this context, at which we 
would hope that the U.K. Government might start to involve the 
U.S. Government and other Governments, together with the head 
office senior representatives of the companies, so another thing I 
would really like to ask, if that is at all possible, is if the com- 
mittee, together with the administration, could help to deliver the 
top executives of the companies from this end to that second meet- 
ing, which should be scheduled hopefully towards the end of Octo- 
ber. 

So I think if we can get to that stage, we can see a scenario 
where the companies could basically publish what they pay in all 
the countries they operate in, then you would see a situation where 
you would de-Angolanize. It would cease to be a problem for them, 
and I think what I am suggesting is the companies could literally 
have their cake and eat it, if you like. 

This should be an utterly painless process, where there is no 
come-back to them because they all do it, and if they do it every- 
where, no one country can blame them, and I think what would be 
true of Angola in terms of providing this basic information for civil 
society to finally ask the question and hold the Government to ac- 
count would actually be very beneficial in places like Gabon and 
Cameroon, and Nigeria — Nigeria is improving and so on, but a 
whole host of other places. 

So that is the kind of strategy that is coming, and I would very 
much like to ask for your assistance. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Simon Taylor follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Simon Taylor 

INTRODUCTION — BACKGROUND TO GLOBAL WITNESS 

Global Witness is a not-for-profit London based NGO, which focuses on the role 
of natural resources in the funding of conflict. Global Witness was established in 
1993, by myself and 2 others — Chairman Gooch and Patrick Alley. 

Although this hearing is aimed at corruption and the continent of Africa, my dis- 
cussion will focus on Angola. Despite this quite narrow focus, the importance of An- 
gola to the region, both strategically and because of its potential economic weight, 
and the sheer scale of corruption — perhaps one of the worst examples of corrupt gov- 
ernment in Africa (if not globally), with no accountability to its people — all conspire 
to make Angola an ideal focus. 

There are always two sides to corruption — the corrupted and the corrupter, and 
many of the corrupters in Angola are the very same individuals and companies 
which have operated in a similar fashion in countries such as Gabon, Congo- 
Brazzaville, Cameroon, and Nigeria, etc. Angola also provides upwards of 8 percent 
of US oil imports (set to rise massively over the next few years), and so it is of im- 
mense strategic value to the United States. In addition, it is important that these 
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issues, though of course relating to Angola, are not considered solely as Angolan 
problems. This is due to the fact that the war economy is intimately connected to 
corrupt deals, which in turn likely play a significant role in the capacity for Angolan 
military involvement in the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC). 

Global Witness has considerable information relating to the role of certain key in- 
dividuals and companies in this situation. However, due to safety and legal consid- 
erations, it is difficult to be as candid as I would desire. Having said that, I am 
very keen to provide additional detailed information to key interested parties in pri- 
vate, outside of the context of this Hearing. For this hearing, I will attempt to be 
as candid as possible within these constraints. 

CORRUPTION AND LACK OF TRANSPARENCY AND THE DE FACTO PRIVATISATION OF THE 

WAR IN ANGOLA 

In December 1998, Global Witness published the report A Rough Trade, focusing 
on the role of the international diamond trade in the financing of UNITA’s war in 
Angola. As many of you will know, this report with its key finding that UNITA gen- 
erated a conservative US$3.7 billion between 1992 and 1998, and subsequent press 
coverage was a major precipitator of significant International Community focus on 
the issue of “conflict diamonds.” International attention and focus on this issue then 
received a major boost through the very pro-active involvement of both the US and 
UK Governments, which in turn took on a greater urgency following the events of 
earlier this year in Sierra Leone itself. I have of course not referred to the activities 
of various individuals within the US Congress and other NGOs. 

In December 1999, Global Witness published A Crude Awakening, which sought 
to examine the other side of the Angolan conflict; the role of massive corruption on 
the government side, and the effect of a considerable lack of transparency on behalf 
of the oil companies operating in Angola, and lastly the role of the international 
banking industry which has provided numerous loans, against future oil extraction. 
In the latter case, the resultant monies being subject the same lack of transparency, 
and being passed through opaque channels, resulting in funds being siphoned off 
through secret arms deals. It is the corruption aspect of the Angolan tragedy that 
I wish to address here today — and it is this issue which is significantly affected by 
US and other countries’ foreign policy to Angola. 

In late 1997, or early 1998 (the exact timing is not clear), the contract for arms 
(and other procurement efforts) was removed from an Angolan parastatal company 
and given to a private company — company X. This decision was made by certain top 
level officials in the Presidency, known as Futungo. 

Company X is connected to certain individuals who have been instrumental in the 
provision of oil-backed loans. These same individuals also organised the “lifting” of 
the oil (in order to pay back the loans) by a very well known oil trading company 
which was notorious during the 1980’s as a leading oil sanctions buster to Apartheid 
South Africa. These same individuals, who have been the quasi-monopoly weapons 
suppliers to Angola since around 1993/1994, also provided weapons through this 
new supply structure. 

WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF THIS NEW ARRANGEMENT? 

This new method of supply has resulted in a number of changes. Whereas, the 
suppliers referred to above previously benefited from large kick-backs sometimes 
amounting to 30-40 percent and which were shared with top-level officials, the mar- 
gin of profit has escalated. This is because whilst previously they profited from the 
kick-backs alone, they now benefit from both these kickbacks and the profits gen- 
erated from their joint ownership with Angolan officials of Company X. 

This removal of the contract from the Angolan parastatal to Company X rep- 
resents a de-facto privatisation of the current phase of Angola’s civil war. This is 
because every item from bombs and bullets to clothing and food generates money 
for those who are involved in Company X. If, as most objective commentators once 
again recognise, there is no military solution to the current conflict in Angola, then 
the current scenario represents a serious conflict of interest, given that those who 
should be seeking a peaceful outcome to the war, are in fact making money from 
its very continuation. 

It is clear that frequently supplies of weapons and other commodities purchased 
through these individuals, both prior to and after the involvement of Company X, 
were not always up to the job. There have been many occasions where weapons in- 
cluding tanks and other heavy weaponry were literally dragged off the supply ships, 
because they were unable to be driven off under their own power. This purchase 
of inadequate military equipment has made up a significant percentage of overall 
supply in recent years, and is consistent with imports of other commodities, such 
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as rotting meat from Portugal, which appear to have been obtained for the commis- 
sion alone. 

The mid- 1999 successes of the Angolan Armed Forces in part relate to the fact 
that these and other suppliers finally delivered weaponry (involving the same kick- 
backs) of sufficient quality and quantity to do the job. 

Whilst it is obvious that the war in Angola has been a massive drain on the 
State’s finances, and hence capacity for development, it is also very clear that cor- 
ruption has taken a vast percentage of potential State income, of which in recent 
years, over 90 percent of been derived from oil. Given that oil (in fact all state nat- 
ural resources) is enshrined in Angola’s Constitution as belonging to the people of 
Angola, it is very difficult to see where any benefit has been derived by Angolans 
from their resource. This is clearly illustrated by Angola’s free-fall from position 73 
(out of 172 countries assessed) in the UN’s Human Development Index (HDI), when 
daily production was 482,000 barrels, to position 160 by 1999, when production had 
reached 770,000 barrels per day. It should be noted that the volume of oil produc- 
tion in Angola has since increased, with no appreciable change to the country’s HDI 
position. 

The capital, Luanda, is a vastly over-populated (due to the influx of war refugees) 
sprawl, which some describe as the second most expensive city in the world. It is 
a city of utter squalor, mixed with a smattering of very expensive boutiques, avail- 
able only to the elites. Whilst hordes of children sift through the garbage, the elites 
sometimes drive past in their limousines. Many of the other major towns in the 
countryside resemble Dresden after World War II. 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF OIL TO THE ANGOLAN ECONOMY? 

Angola is sub-Saharan Africa’s second largest oil producer, following Nigeria, with 
recent discoveries suggesting it soon become the largest. Oil revenue makes up over 
90 percent of state income. One might presume that for such a significant sector, 
it might be relatively easy to determine the actual dollar value of this resource to 
the economy — this of course would not be difficult in any developed country. But in 
the Angolan case, as for many developing countries where resource revenue is si- 
phoned off to benefit an elite class, the lack of transparency makes this task almost 
impossible. 

Global Witness conducted investigations in an attempt to uncover raw data to cal- 
culate the dollar contribution of oil to the Angolan economy. The results, not only 
demonstrate the difficulty of such a task, but also clearly indicate the difference be- 
tween the access provided to civil society in developed countries regarding trans- 
parency of tax contributions of major business’ to developed country economies, and 
the lot meted out to Angolans. I will return to this theme later. 

From the best available data, Global Witness calculations indicate that Angola 
generated between US$1.8 billion and US$3.0 billion annually for the period 1990- 
1999. Clearly there is considerable variation year on some of which is reflected in 
global oil price fluctuations, but a significant source of this variation is due to the 
lack of available and accurate data. In other words, this estimate is not one that 
should be considered as particularly accurate. In contrast, by late 1999, analysts 
were predicting an annual income from oil of US$2.9 to US$3.2 billion for the years 
2003 through to 2010, with other forecasts suggesting that the industry is set to in- 
vest some US$ 18 billion over the next four years in Angola. 

Global Witness has also made its own calculations of estimated income from oil 
in Angola over the period 2000 through to 2006. This forecast is based on analysts’ 
predictions for oil volume extraction compared to two different, but conservative es- 
timates of global oil price — of US$ 12 and US$ 18 per barrel. Given these current 
forecasts, we estimate that Angola will receive between US$1.4 billion and US$2.7 
billion respectively over the next six years. It is worth pointing out that for much 
of 1999 and this year, the global price of oil has hovered nearer to the US$30 per 
barrel level (now over US$32). Clearly, it is unrealistic to suggest that this price 
will be maintained in the long term, but it is worth noting that these high levels 
and therefore higher than estimated income levels have been maintained for a sig- 
nificant proportion of the period we are looking at. 

THE ROLE OF CIVIL SOCIETY IN ANGOLA 

Angola’s growing civil society is gradually escalating its opposition to the war, and 
is also seriously questioning the scale of corruption that is governing the country. 
However, NGOs and the press in Angola are facing an enormous up-hill battle 
against seemingly impossible odds. Those that have dared to challenge the current 
situation, and who have publicly voiced their concern over corruption by state offi- 
cials have been ruthlessly dealt with — perhaps the best known case is that of Rafael 
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Marques who has been tried for “defaming” President dos Santos because he ac- 
cused him of corruption. His case should in no way be considered in isolation, and 
the response has been to pursue such cases on a criminal basis, rather than through 
the civil courts. Although there is a growing independent press in Angola, they are 
severely limited in their capacity to cover contentious issues — Folho 8, which at- 
tempted to cover the launch of Global Witness’ Crude Awakening report in Decem- 
ber 1999, found its printer threatened, which then refused to print the first four 
pages of the paper — the banner headline front page leads with the launch of the re- 
port, but inside, the reader is treated to four pages of blank columns interspersed 
with photographs of oil rigs. 

It is very clear that in addition to the almost complete lack of available data con- 
cerning the true value of oil production to the Angolan State, it is also not possible 
for Angolans to question any of the decisions of the state, as to its conduct of the 
war, or the economy. Despite the constraints placed on a state at war, this situation 
is clearly unacceptable, especially given the implications for the Angolan people and 
the vast benefit being generated by the elite few through the continuation of current 
practices, at the expense of the population. There is no accountability of government 
in Angola today. 


THE ROLE OF OIL COMPANIES IN ANGOLA 

Currently, there is no significant transparency by the oil companies in Angola. In 
stark contrast to the availability of tax and royalty data to the general public in 
developed countries, through the standard process of filing annual accounts by com- 
panies, such data is not available in Angola. Given that Angolans have no recourse 
to the data that they would require to at least begin the process of holding their 
government to account for its use of this resource, this situation of lack of oil com- 
pany transparency is also clearly unacceptable. 

In July 1999, the three oil companies BP-Amoco, Elf (now TotalFinaElf) and 
Exxon, finalised their agreements with government for the three ultra-deep water 
oil blocks, respectively Blocks 31, 32 and 33. The three companies paid a total of 
US$ 870 million dollars in signature bonuses, of which Global Witness estimates 
that between US$4-500 million was “disappeared” through the Presidency. 

Global Witness believes, due to the lack of oil company transparency, that the 
companies are complicit in the plunder of Angola by the country’s elite. This is not 
to say that the companies are directly involved in the paying of bribes, though some 
clearly are. But, it is saying that the companies are playing the key role in the pro- 
vision of over 90 percent of Angola’s State income, and given that it is this income 
which is being stolen, they cannot absolve themselves from that relationship and re- 
sponsibility without taking every step to ensure that it is as hard as possible to si- 
phon off such revenue, It is therefore clear that the companies can only escape from 
such a charge through all the companies collectively publishing all payments they 
make to government, just as they would be required to do so in any developed coun- 
try. 


THE ROLE OF THE BANKING 

The international banking sector has played a key role in the provision of short- 
term, high interest loans, which have severely exacerbated the effect of oil price 
fluctuations on Angola’s economy, and which have significantly increased the na- 
tional debt. 

Many of these loans have been negotiated in secret, and the resultant monies 
have been utilised through the same opaque system as oil derived state income. The 
value of the loans which have been provided against future oil extraction have been 
so vast that by 1998/1999, Angola actually derived little physical income from then 
volumes of oil production, because the vast bulk of this revenue was needed to serv- 
ice the expanding debt. Of course, the conduct of the war, required continued fund- 
ing, and so new loans have continued to be negotiated, greatly assisted by the high 
oil price; many of the negotiations involving the same individuals already referred 
to above, who are intimately involved in the supply of weapons to Angola. 

The Angolan parastatal oil company Sonangol is one of the main routes of loan 
repayment, often involving the direct selling of oil, with resultant revenues being 
directed through off-shore accounts. One of the implications of such a significant 
proportion of state revenue being directed via off-shore financial systems, is the de- 
velopment of a set of parallel financial systems within the Angolan economy. This 
simply adds to the lack of state transparency, providing ample opportunity for fur- 
ther misappropriation. It has also allowed for Sonangol to discount is tax liability 
to treasury, with the result that a large proportion of the Angolan economy being 
run through a set of foreign bank accounts — this set of off-shore parallel finances 
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being controlled by the various elites within Angola, with the vast bulk by the Presi- 
dential clique. 

Given not only the scale of the loans which have been provided, but also the level 
of secrecy surrounding their negotiation and the subsequent control which is being 
exercised by the elite over the off-shore repayment structures, there is clear com- 
plicity of those international banks which are involved, in the plundering of Angolan 
state revenue. As for the oil companies, the international banks should publish full 
details of existing and any new loans that are made available, and they should in- 
sist that full transparency concerning future loans be a condition of agreeing further 
financing. Given the risk of providing loans to Angola, it would also be in the inter- 
est of banks considering loans to Angola, to insist on a radical change in the level 
of transparency exercised by Angolan State institutions. 

THE EOLE OF THE IMF AND THE WORLD BANK 

For some time the IMF has been trying to restart a programme in Angola. It came 
close to an agreement with the government in 1998, when the international oil price 
fell below US$10 per barrel. This was because Angola was close to defaulting on its 
international debts due to the low oil price. The Government was becoming des- 
perate to secure new and preferential rate loans, which would only become available 
through an IMF agreement. In early 1999, the government did make some positive 
changes to the state financial systems, by posting Aginaldo Jaime as the new head 
of the National bank of Angola (BNA). This was a significant improvement, because 
the BNA had been a major partner in the system of state robbery, and Mr. Jaime 
is well respected in the international community. 

However, despite the improvements that Mr. Jaime continues to implement to op- 
eration of the bank and various other structural changes, there are still significant 
improvements required. These concern not only the fact that a vast percentage of 
Angola’s economy (as already described) takes place entirely off-shore, but also the 
role of both Sonangol and the role of the Presidency in the deployment of state rev- 
enue. 

In April 2000, the IMF finalised its Staff Monitoring Programme (SMP) agree- 
ment with the Angolan Government. This agreement is a positive step forward that 
Global Witness welcomes as a useful first stage towards improving transparency in 
Angola. However there are serious flaws in what is being proposed. These include: 

1. There is no provision for any significant retrospective analysis of the oil ac- 
counts and subsequent expenditure for the period 1998 to the present day — per- 
haps the worst period for massive corrupt arms deals, involving both oil and 
loan revenue, in Angola’s history. 

2. The agreement appears to be only contemplating an analysis (from July 2000 
onwards) of oil revenue to government — as far as the treasury — with no anal- 
ysis of subsequent expenditure. 

3. This analysis (known as the oil diagnostic) was originally intended to run until 
the end of 2000 — for six months only. This now appears to be extended until 
late 2001. However, there appears to be no consideration as to what happens 
after that. 

4. Given that a vast proportion of plundered revenue has been siphoned off 
through a convoluted system of off-shore companies and accounts, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the team hired to do the oil diagnostic will be able to deal 
with this problem; meaning that the structures which have served the purpose 
of state robbery so well, will likely remain in place. 

The World Bank had pulled all of its country staff in 1999, leaving a token office 
representation in Luanda. The Bank is now tasked to hire the international ac- 
countancy company which will undertake the “oil diagnostic,” according to the IMF’s 
SMP agreement. To date, the company of choice has not been finalised, though we 
understand this is imminent. It seems likely that once the diagnostic team is in 
place, that the Bank will resume its activities in Angola. 

It is imperative that international pressure is brought to bear to ensure that the 
IMF’s SMP programme is truly a programme worth having. Global Witness appre- 
ciates that there is a balance to be drawn between having the programme, and 
pushing too hard and losing it all — however, if the price of having the programme 
is such that it will not deliver transparency, that it remains severely compromised 
as described above, then it seems likely that the IMF’s programme will be insuffi- 
cient for the job required. 

This is of major concern, because if the Angolan Government does perform accord- 
ing to what is required of this flawed programme, leaving significant areas of cor- 
rupt activities in place, which the diagnostics team is simply going to miss, then 
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the logical next step is a likely resumption of international aid. Whilst in the long 
run, Angola does desperately need international assistance, Global Witness believes 
that such an outcome will send the wrong message and will allow for a continuation 
of current practices. 

THE ROLE OF THE US AND THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 

It is very hard to be precise about the role of the US in the continuation of cur- 
rent corrupt practices in Angola. On the one hand the US Government has played 
a very valid role in pushing the “conflict diamond” issue to date. Here congratula- 
tions are certainly due. This is of course another area where corruption is also an 
issue. 

However, it is very difficult to escape from a perspective of the US, although it 
has gone on the record stating on various occasions that this is an issue which 
needs remedy, that the issue of corruption on the Angolan Government side also re- 
lates to oil — and of course, unlike diamonds which are a non-essential commodity, 
oil is the “untouchable” item. There is a very strong perception amongst the NGO 
community and beyond, that the US and other governments with oil interests in An- 
gola (especially France which fits into a category all of its own), because of the na- 
ture of oil, will make all the necessary “token” noises about corruption, how bad it 
is, etc., but in the end will do nothing, because it does not want to upset the elite 
in Luanda, which may have repercussions for US oil companies. The US-Angola 
chamber of Commerce, which could be seen ostensibly as a positive vehicle, may in 
fact be contributing to the impression that the primary concern appears to be busi- 
ness interests regardless of other factors. 

Despite having had the opportunity to brief IMF officials directly involved in the 
SMP negotiations with Angola as to some of the essential areas which desperately 
need addressing, and having similarly done so with the other key oil interest coun- 
tries, all of whom have significant influence at the IMF Board, we have been left 
with an SMP agreement which is flawed, as described above. To what extent if any, 
US and other countries’ policies, or their lack, may have led to this situation is not 
clear. 


WHAT NEXT — SOLUTIONS TO THE CURRENT SITUATION 

Regardless of what may or may not have been undertaken by the various govern- 
ments involved in the past, there is an area which I have briefly focussed on which 
has not yet been tried out. This involves all the major oil companies which are 
present in Angola and which, I hope, can also include a significant involvement from 
the US Government, together with the initial moves which are being made by the 
UK Government, and which will hopefully also involve other governments as the 
strategy moves forward. 

As I have already described above, there is clear complicity of the oil companies 
in Angola in the looting of state assets. Many of the companies are clearly and genu- 
inely concerned about this situation, I think both in terms of the implications for 
the Angolan people, but also because it does not make sound business sense to be 
operating in an utterly corrupt environment. There are others, unfortunately who 
are directly involved in this problem, and I would like to provide more detail in pri- 
vate. 

However, there is strategy being put together by the UK Government right now 
and which is in its first stages. Minister of State Peter Ham MP, who is Minister 
for Africa at the Foreign & Commonwealth Office in London, is hosting a meeting 
of oil companies and some key NGOs with both experience in this issue (including 
Global Witness) and those who are working in the development field in Angola. The 
purpose of the meeting is for a full and frank discussion about the issue of corrup- 
tion in Angola and to explore ways forward for the companies to be able to help by 
becoming more transparent in their operations in Angola. This meeting has Been 
confirmed as taking place on October 12th. 

In terms of the oil companies, the meeting is intended to include London based 
executives of all the majors — so this will we hope include Exxon, Chevron and Tex- 
aco. It is also intended that this meeting should lead to a second meeting within 
a few weeks, at which there should be participation from head office executives of 
the companies, together with the US government, and other governments if possible. 

Global Witness strongly believes that this strategy represents a genuinely positive 
way forward for the companies. Whilst it is clear that no one company alone wishes 
to incur the wrath of the Angolan government by publishing its payments of taxes 
and royalties to the Angolan Government (and neither would that be desirable, be- 
cause such a move would only produce a fraction of the data required), if all the 
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companies were to do so, there is not much the Angolan government could do in 
response. 

Things could be made even easier for the companies if they were to adopt such 
a strategy for all their countries of operation, as this would “de-Angolanize” the 
issue — the companies could easily explain their move as part of a global move to 
reform accountancy practice to adopt highest standards in order to act as “respon- 
sible global citizens” regarding issues of corruption and lack of transparency. If such 
a move was adopted, no one country could blame a company for its actions, since 
these would take place internationally. It is certainly clear that a similar move 
would be of immense value in countries such as Nigeria, Gabon, Cameroon, Congo- 
B, and the DRC, to name just those in Africa. 

I hope this is a strategy which appeals to the sub-Committee and that Global Wit- 
ness might be able to ask for your assistance, together with that of the US govern- 
ment to take this forward. Angola desperately needs a radical change, and although 
this will not cure the ills, such a move would provide the necessary data (at no cost 
to the companies), which would at least allow Angolans to start the process of hold- 
ing their government to account for its actions. In addition, I strongly believe that 
genuine transparency on behalf of the companies, together with a real focus on this 
issue from the international community would be a major help to the IMF in its 
efforts through the SMP and any subsequent agreements. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Senator Feingold. I thank you, Mr. Taylor, and I think it is very 
appropriate to focus on Angola. If it is not Exhibit A, it is Exhibit 
B in terms of this concern. The first country I ever visited in Africa 
was Angola in 1994, and I was appalled, but what really appalled 
me is to return there in December 1999 and to see that — 

Mr. Taylor. It is unbelievable. 

Senator Feingold. Unbelievably to me, things seemed worse. 

Mr. Taylor. They are. 

Senator Feingold. And I think it was helpful to hear that. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you. 

Senator Feingold. Let me now turn to Ms. Aileen Marshall, the 
senior advisor of the Global Coalition for Africa. 

STATEMENT OF MS. AILEEN MARSHALL, SENIOR ADVISOR, 
GLOBAL COALITION FOR AFRICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Marshall. Thank you very much, Mr. Senator, and thank 
you very much for scheduling this meeting and allowing me to 
come and join you in this discussion. In the interests of time, I am 
going to try to make abbreviated comments. 

Both African countries and the international community should 
be concerned about corruption, because a peaceful and prosperous 
Africa is to the benefit of us all, and to the extent that corruption 
threatens stability and economic progress, it impedes the develop- 
ment of the continent. And lack of development will mean that Af- 
rican countries, instead of becoming real partners in an increas- 
ingly integrated global economy, will remain marginalized and de- 
pendent on development assistance. 

Others have already indicated some of the consequences of cor- 
ruption, but I think it is very important to note that efforts to re- 
duce poverty and improve the well-being of African populations 
simply will not be successful unless corruption is addressed. But it 
is not only the direct negative effects of corruption which are cause 
for concern, but corruption can also lead to or worsen other prob- 
lems, including crime and conflict, which have also been men- 
tioned. 

Because of the poverty and the weakness of their institutions, Af- 
rican countries are particularly susceptible to the activities of orga- 
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nized crime syndicates, be it Colombian drug cartels or the Russian 
mafia, and while international crime is increasingly sophisticated 
and well- financed, most African countries lack either the resources 
or the capacity or the technology to combat it. 

It has already been mentioned that in countries like Sierra 
Leone, Congo, Angola, corruption has helped to fuel and perpetuate 
conflict. There can obviously be no development or progress where 
there is conflict, and war has devastated some of the potentially 
richest countries on the continent. 

But there have been tremendous changes in Africa over the past 
few years as far as corruption is concerned, as other people have 
mentioned. Whereas once it was regarded as taboo, it is now openly 
discussed. Throughout the continent, the economic and social costs 
of corruption are being recognized, and people are speaking out 
against it. 

The press is uncovering and reporting corrupt business deals. 
Questions are being asked in parliaments. A multiplicity of civil so- 
ciety organizations dealing with corruption have been created. In 
some cases, ministers and senior civil servants have been censured 
or dismissed because of corrupt practices. All of this would have 
been unthinkable just a few years ago. 

A good many African Governments are making a genuine effort 
to counter corruption, and some lessons have been learned. I think 
chief among these is that corruption in Africa, like elsewhere, is a 
complex problem that requires a variety of actions to be under- 
taken and political will is a fundamental necessity. And that polit- 
ical will has to be encouraged. 

It has also become clear that purely legal solutions are of limited 
effectiveness, as we mentioned, and that Government actions alone 
are insufficient. Effective coalitions between Governments, civil so- 
ciety, and the private sector are needed, and anticorruption efforts 
must have some demonstrable impact if public confidence is to be 
sustained. 

The primary responsibility for addressing corruption obviously 
lies with individual countries, but collaboration and cooperation be- 
tween and among countries is also important. Mr. Senator, you 
yourself mentioned the principles to combat corruption, which Mr. 
Schneidman also mentioned, and progress in implementing these 
principles will be discussed at the forthcoming GCA policy forum 
in Abuja in October, where other countries will also be invited to 
adopt them. Some countries, including Nigeria, have already ex- 
pressed an interest in doing so. 

We in the GCA are very grateful for the assistance the United 
States Government has provided to this initiative of developing 
principles and possibly an anticorruption convention. All of the Af- 
rican countries involved were very much encouraged by the active 
interest and support of both the State Department and USAID. 

As other speakers have indicated, the United States is already 
supporting African efforts to address corruption, and over the long 
term this assistance will make a difference. I think specific support 
for reforms in public procurement, taxation, and customs could be 
very useful. These are areas identified by most African countries as 
major sources of corruption. 
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This sort of assistance is obviously important and should be con- 
tinued, but another type of support is also needed, and that is the 
moral encouragement to those forces within African countries 
which are committed to fighting corruption. I think the U.S. should 
take a public stance against corruption and ensure it is part of its 
policy dialogue with African Governments. The United States 
should also actively encourage the continuation of political and eco- 
nomic reform. Corruption cannot thrive in open, competitive soci- 
eties, where there are multiple power bases. 

Support for African anticorruption initiatives is necessary, but 
we also have to recognize that corruption in African countries is 
not merely a domestic issue, and I would just like very briefly to 
suggest some areas where international cooperation is needed. 

Forceful action is obviously needed to sever the links between or- 
ganized crime, corruption, and other activities such as drug traf- 
ficking. Corruption and conflict, as has already been noted, con- 
verge in the arms and diamond industries, and much greater trans- 
parency and accountability is essential. But sustained progress on 
issues such as these is beyond the control of individual countries 
and demands international collaboration. International business 
transactions that are a source of corrupt practices also require at- 
tention, and the private sector really has got to become a partner 
in the fight against corruption. 

Action at the global level is also needed with regard to money 
laundering. The United States has taken a leadership role in pro- 
moting changes within the international banking system, but cur- 
rent provisions need to be strengthened and expanded, and indi- 
vidual banks must be required to exercise due diligence and fully 
comply with regulations. 

It is important that OECD countries ratify and implement the 
provisions of the recent anticorruption convention, but pressure 
should also be brought to bear on countries in Asia and the former 
Soviet Union to increase their vigilance with regard to corruption 
in Africa. To the extent that individuals and companies based in 
these countries engage in corrupt practices in their dealings with 
Africa, the anticorruption efforts put in place by individual African 
countries will be undermined. 

Mr. Senator, to conclude, combatting corruption in African coun- 
tries is not easy, and there are no quick fixes. It requires political 
will and constant effort. It also requires the encouragement and 
support of the international community. To date, the United States 
has actively provided this encouragement and support, and we in 
the GCA hope that it will continue to do so. We also hope that the 
United States will work to promote greater international collabora- 
tion and action to counter corruption. 

Once again, thank you very much for allowing me to join you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Marshall follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Aileen Marshall 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today to discuss anti-corruption efforts and African economic devel- 
opment. I congratulate you on scheduling this session and for devoting time to an 
issue that is of concern to Africans and friends of Africa alike. 

Before commenting specifically on anti-corruption initiatives I would like to em- 
phasize that corruption is no worse in Africa than in other parts of the world. Nor 
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is the situation the same throughout the continent. While at one extreme there is 
a country like the former Zaire where wholesale corruption threatened the political 
and social fabric of society, there is also the example of Botswana, noted for its 
record of sound governance and lack of corruption. However, African countries sim- 
ply cannot bear the costs of corruption, which, left unaddressed, threatens to under- 
mine the very real gains that many countries have made in recent years as a result 
of political and economic reforms. It is for these reasons that combating corruption 
has become a development imperative for the continent. 

CORRUPTION IN AFRICA 

Both African countries and the international community should be concerned 
about corruption because a peaceful and prosperous Africa is to the benefit of us 
all. To the extent that corruption threatens stability and economic progress, it is an 
impediment to the development of the continent. And lack of development will mean 
that African countries, instead of becoming real partners in an increasingly inte- 
grated global economy, will remain marginalized and dependent on development as- 
sistance. 

Corruption in Africa, as elsewhere, damages the political, social, and economic 
systems of countries. It erodes the legitimacy of governments, undermines the effec- 
tive functioning of institutions, slows economic progress, impedes the development 
of the private sector, and limits the ability of people to get ahead as a result of their 
own endeavors. Moreover, efforts to reduce poverty and improve the wellbeing of Af- 
rican populations will not be successful unless corruption is addressed. 

But it is not only the direct negative effects of corruption that are cause for con- 
cern. Corruption can also lead to, or worsen, other problems. I would just like to 
mention two — crime and conflict. Entrenched corruption undermines law and order, 
and thus facilitates a rise in criminal activity. Because of their poverty and the 
weakness of their institutions, African countries are particularly susceptible to the 
activities of organized crime syndicates, be it Colombian drug cartels or the Russian 
mafia. And while international crime is increasingly sophisticated and well financed, 
most African countries lack the capacity and technology to effectively combat it. 

In countries like Sierra Leone, the Democratic Republic of Congo, and Angola, cor- 
ruption has also helped to fuel and perpetuate conflict. There can obviously be no 
development or progress where there is conflict, and war has devastated some of the 
potentially richest countries on the continent. Although the burden has to be borne 
principally by the countries themselves, conflict in Africa has also imposed a cost 
on the international community. Resources that could otherwise have been devoted 
to development have been diverted to providing emergency assistance, peacekeeping, 
and post-conflict reconstruction. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, combating corruption is essential for the economic devel- 
opment and political progress of the continent. Most African countries are in transi- 
tion — from authoritarianism to multiparty democracy, and from command to mar- 
ket-based economies. They are societies in flux, where one set of norms has broken 
down, but another has not yet been fully institutionalized. They need the assistance 
and support of the international community to sustain the process of transition, and 
to ensure that the opportunities it provides are acted upon. 

AFRICAN ANTI-CORRUPTION INITIATIVES 

There have been tremendous changes in Africa over the past few years as far as 
corruption is concerned. Whereas once it was regarded as taboo, it is now openly 
discussed. Throughout the continent, the economic and social costs of corruption are 
being recognized, and people are speaking out against it. The press is uncovering 
and reporting corrupt business deals. Questions are being asked in parliaments. A 
multiplicity of civil society organizations dealing with corruption have been created. 
In some countries, national anti-corruption coalitions have been formed, corruption 
diagnostic surveys undertaken, and anti-corruption action plans formulated. In 
some cases also, ministers and senior civil servants have been censured or dismissed 
because of corrupt practices, and there has been a marked increase in the number 
of corruption cases brought before the courts. All these would have been unthink- 
able only a few years ago. 

There are obviously some governments that are not at all interested in seriously 
combating corruption. But there are also a good many that are making a genuine 
effort. Most of them have adopted a combination of legislation, public awareness and 
investigation. Several have established specialized anti-corruption agencies. Al- 
though these efforts are relatively recent, some lessons have been learned. Chief 
among these is that corruption in African countries — like elsewhere — is a complex 
problem that requires a variety of actions to be taken, and that combating corrup- 
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tion takes time and sustained effort. It is also evident that political will is a funda- 
mental necessity, and needs to be encouraged in most countries. 

It has become clear that purely legal solutions are of limited effectiveness, par- 
ticularly in countries where the independence of the judiciary is not yet fully estab- 
lished and where legal institutions are weak. Similarly, specific anti-corruption bod- 
ies can be useful, but they need to have sufficient independence, resources and au- 
thority to successfully perform their functions. It is increasingly recognized that gov- 
ernment actions alone are insufficient, and that effective coalitions between govern- 
ments, civil society and the private sector are needed. It is also important that anti- 
corruption efforts have a demonstrable impact, if public confidence is to be sus- 
tained. 

The primary responsibility for addressing corruption obviously lies with individual 
countries. But collaboration and cooperation between and among countries is also 
important. In February 1999, eleven African countries — Benin, Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Senegal, South Africa, Tanzania, and Uganda — 
met under the auspices of the GCA and agreed to adopt a set of Principles to combat 
corruption. The Principles are intended to support the efforts of individual countries. 
But if implemented by sufficient countries, they could also form the basis of a re- 
gional anti-corruption convention, similar to that adopted by the OAS. 

We in the GCA are grateful for the assistance the United States Government has 
provided to this initiative. All of the African countries involved in the process were 
very much encouraged by the active interest and support of both the State Depart- 
ment and USAID. Progress in implementing the Principles will be discussed at the 
forthcoming GCA Policy Forum in Abuja, in October 2000, where other countries 
will also be invited to adopt them. Some, including Nigeria, have already expressed 
an interest in doing so. 

PROACTIVE MEASURES TO SUPPORT AFRICAN ANTI-CORRUPTION INITIATIVES 

The United States is already supporting African efforts to address corruption, as 
other speakers have indicated. Over the long-term, the assistance of USAlD and 
other development partners to strengthen institutions of state and civil society, 
streamline government procedures and build effective legal systems will make a dif- 
ference. Specific support for reforms in public procurement, taxation, and customs 
could also be very useful, as these are areas identified by most African countries 
as major sources of corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, the sort of assistance that is already being provided is obviously 
important and should be continued, or even expanded. But another type of support 
is also needed. This is the moral encouragement to those forces within African coun- 
tries that are committed to fighting corruption. The United States and other donor 
governments and agencies should take a public stance against corruption and en- 
sure that it is part of their policy dialogue with African governments. They should 
also actively encourage the continuation of political and economic reforms. Corrup- 
tion cannot thrive in open societies and competitive economies where there are mul- 
tiple centers of power. 

Support for African anti-corruption initiatives is necessary, but we also have to 
recognize that corruption in African countries is not merely a domestic issue, and 
that measures are required at the international level. Forceful action is needed to 
sever the links between organized crime, corruption and other activities such as 
drug trafficking. Corruption and conflict in Africa converge in arms and diamond 
trading, and much greater transparency and accountability is essential in both in- 
dustries. Sustained progress on issues such as these is beyond the control of indi- 
vidual countries, and demands international collaboration. 

International business transactions that are a source of corrupt practices also re- 
quire attention. Major investment in Africa is largely concentrated in a few coun- 
tries with substantial mineral or oil deposits. These are countries where corruption 
presents a significant problem. But less visible business transactions in other coun- 
tries can also encourage corruption. The private sector has to become a partner in 
the fight against corruption. Companies should be encouraged to exercise good cor- 
porate governance and promote transparency in their interactions with governments 
and individual officials. 

Action at the global level is also needed with regard to the illicit transfer of funds 
to western financial institutions. The United States has taken a leadership role in 
promoting changes within the international banking system to help prevent money 
laundering. But current provisions need to be strengthened and expanded, and indi- 
vidual banks must be required to exercise due diligence and fully comply with inter- 
national regulations. Pressure could also be brought to bear on financial institutions 
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for the effective and timely recovery of funds found to have been obtained as a re- 
sult of corruption. 

It is important that OECD countries ratify and forcefully implement the provi- 
sions of the Convention on Combating the Bribery of Foreign Public Officials in 
International Business Transactions. At the same time, sanctions such as black- 
listing of companies that engage in corrupt practices could be an effective deterrent, 
provided they are enforced by sufficient countries. But pressure should also be 
brought to bear on countries in Asia and the former Soviet Union to increase their 
vigilance with regard to corruption in Africa. To the extent that individuals and 
companies based in these countries engage in corrupt practices in their dealings 
with Africa, the anti-corruption efforts put in place by individual African countries 
will be undermined. 

To conclude, combating corruption in African countries is not easy and there are 
no quick fixes. It requires political will and constant effort. It also requires the en- 
couragement and support of the international community. To date, the United 
States has actively provided this encouragement and support, and we in the GCA 
hope that it will continue to do so. We also hope that the United States will work 
to promote greater international collaboration and action to counter corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I congratulate you on raising this important issue, and 
thank you for allowing me to contribute to your deliberations. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you very much, Ms. Marshall, and fi- 
nally, we will turn to Mr. Miguel Schloss, the executive director of 
Transparency International. Mr. Schloss. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MIGUEL SCHLOSS, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, TRANSPARENCY INTERNATIONAL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Schloss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. First and 
foremost, I want to thank you and compliment the chairman of the 
subcommittee for calling this roundtable. In a way, having an 
international civil society NGO testify in the U.S. Congress is em- 
blematic of how far this world is globalizing, how small it is becom- 
ing and, very importantly, the open and important role that this 
very country can play in the destiny of entire continents like Afri- 
ca. 

I am not going to go fully through my statement. I will leave it 
here on the record. It also will have an attachment of a brief report 
which we have prepared in the context of a very valuable grant we 
have received from USAID on activities we have undertaken in Af- 
rica in selected countries. Nor am I going to repeat any of the very 
well-made points, in fact, very articulately, by those who spoke be- 
fore me. 

I would like to address four questions, if I may. First, why Africa, 
second, then what should be done, thirdly, why now, and finally, 
what next? 

Why Africa? Africa has enormous unexploited and unexplored po- 
tential in resources, in processing and manufacturing, and consid- 
erable growth potential. The continent has barely tapped the poten- 
tial of its people and, in Transparency International, we have no 
question whatsoever that with sage policies, adequate human and 
financial resources, improved delivery of technical assistance, and 
market access, the continent can unlock its potential, no question 
whatsoever. But, very important, giving people a stake in this de- 
velopment can help reduce regional conflicts that one day could 
spill over beyond this region’s confines. 

I do not need to go into why Africa finds itself in the current 
state of economic development. Many of the points have already 
been made on the underinvestment that has taken place in the 
human and physical infrastructure, the policy context, but I would 
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like to stress one point, just to bring somewhat of a different angle 
to what has been said in some ways by those who spoke before me. 
Perhaps more fundamentally, the marginalization, both locally and 
internationally, of Africa is one of the causes of the problems which 
has resulted in assistance programs to Governments that often- 
times hardly represented the people they were supposed to serve. 

All this has resulted in programs for which there has been weak 
demand, fledgling civil society organizations that have had limited 
possibilities to demand transparent and accountable administra- 
tions, the buildup of vested interest that used public office for pri- 
vate benefit, and the consequent debt overhang and high levels of 
corruption. According to our index, year after year the continent 
ranks last in our corruption perception index. I do not need to go 
into the economic consequences of it. They have been stated very 
clearly by those who spoke before me. 

Then, what should be done? Of course, as you yourself pointed 
out, the whole continent is not engulfed in these types of problems. 
There are countries, like Mauritius, Botswana, Namibia, have done 
quite well and are developing at an astonishing pace. I would say 
Mauritius is becoming a Singapore very rapidly. Despite quotas in 
textiles and so on, they find a way. By the same token, countries 
like Nigeria are at present making a credible effort to redress the 
policy environment and deal with the corroding scourge of corrup- 
tion. 

What should be learned from these experiences? First, develop- 
ment has to come from within, and foreign and post conditionality 
is more often than not a poor substitute for efforts that have to be 
home-grown from both leadership of the country and its people. 

Second, under the wrong conditions, foreign assistance can in 
fact bankroll misguided Governments, and there are times where 
very hard decisions and wrenching judgments have to be made be- 
tween continuing such assistance, at the risk of perpetrating ineffi- 
cient or ineffective or corrupt administration, or walking away to 
facilitate the creation of conditions within the countries themselves 
for more fundamental reforms. Of course, one has to always keep 
a minimum basic support for institutional reforms so that when 
that moment comes, the countries are ready to deal with the prob- 
lems that they have. 

What I am trying to say is that, all in all, much greater attention 
is needed on buildup of civil society, supporting it, buildup of over- 
sight mechanisms with proper civil society representation, includ- 
ing independent legislatures and, I must say, it will be very good 
for the U.S. Congress and Senate to have regular exchanges with 
their counterparts in the countries concerned, a free press, access 
to information, enhanced financial management, auditing, and dis- 
closure practices. As the old proverb states, the Sun is the best dis- 
infectant. 

And last but not least, remove the incentives for corruption, par- 
ticularly those coming from unchecked and unwarranted discre- 
tionary powers of public officials, monopolistic practices, either pub- 
lic or private, and measures of this type. 

In sum, Africa can develop. It can do it with economic policies 
that have proven successful in other parts of the world, but the re- 
form agenda must also deal with the resource allocation arrange- 
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ments through greater empowerment of civil society, shifting the 
decisionmaking and monitoring authority so that the intended 
beneficiaries which hitherto have tended to be excluded can take 
proper role in holding accountable their authorities for results. 

No amount of technocratic solutions, or no amount of money can 
substitute for a society that demands what it needs. Above all, lev- 
eling the playing field for civil society will be a key ingredient to 
combat the pervasive and wasteful effects of corruption. 

Why now? I think we have two very big factors why it should be 
done now. One, with the cold war behind us, Africa no longer has 
to be one of the ideological battlegrounds where so-called strategic 
allies receive foreign assistance regardless of their record of govern- 
ance or economic performance. 

Second, similarly, with the OECD convention to combat bribery 
of foreign officials, the supply side of corruption can also be tackled 
by capital-providing countries. On both counts, however, serious ef- 
forts are needed to move from words to deeds, but the basic condi- 
tions are in place to do so. 

At Transparency International, we do our share, and we have the 
various programs throughout the continent that are aimed at put- 
ting and supporting the buildup of civil society, adapting ap- 
proaches that exist elsewhere to the local institutional and cultural 
conditions based on home-grown strategies among the people them- 
selves. 

We have a major program starting now in Francophone Africa. 
We are supporting very heavily Governments that want to move 
forward like Nigeria, and so on. In time, we would hope that this 
should set the foundation for a stronger, locally grounded TI pres- 
ence in the continent, and the basis for a better-focused assistance 
as well. 

What next, and here I sum up the three final points. We would 
like to encourage the donor community, and that includes the 
United States, first to mainstream and raise the issue of corruption 
higher on the policy agenda dialogues with the countries in all the 
things that are done, foreign assistance, trade, et cetera. This is not 
something like a ghetto that you can treat on its own, but you have 
to deal with it across the board. 

Second, bring to the forefront, to the development of civil society 
and its representative organizations to bring about accountable ad- 
ministration. There is nothing — and you should know this better 
than I — that helps more than having a review of what authorities 
do so that we see that they are being checked. We have done a 
number of experiments in other continents that show clearly that 
when such monitoring exists the performance changes very signifi- 
cantly, and measurably. 

And last but not least, be more selective in supporting countries. 
Do not help those that cannot help themselves, and be more re- 
sponsive, conversely, to those who address these issues. These 
issues, which are at the core of nation- building, as several of my 
colleagues have said over here, are not simple. If they were, we 
would not be talking about them today. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schloss follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Miguel Schloss 

I want to thank and compliment the Chairman of this subcommittee for calling 
this hearing. In a way, having an international civil society NGO testify in the U.S. 
Congress is emblematic of how far globalization has come, and the open and impor- 
tant role this country can play in the destiny of entire continents like Africa. 

I am an Executive Director of Transparency International (TI), an NGO formed 
in 1993 to combat corruption around the world. TI’s headquarters are in Berlin, 
Germany, and we now have a network of national chapters in over 75 countries, in- 
cluding in 20 Africa. I have attached to my written statement a report on TI activi- 
ties in Africa, which are supported by a grant from USAID. I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank USAlD for its support to Transparency International and 
other civil society organizations. 

WHY AFRICA? 

Africa has enormous unexploited and unexplored potential — in resources and in 
processing and manufacturing — and considerable growth potential. The continent 
has barely tapped the potential of its people, and with sage policies, adequate 
human and financial resources, improved delivery of technical assistance and mar- 
ket access, the continent can unlock this potential. Giving people a stake in this de- 
velopment can help reduce regional conflicts that one day could spill over beyond 
this region’s confines. 

But developing the region requires an understanding of where it stands at 
present. It will come as no surprise to this subcommittee that the region has: 

• The greatest backlog of under investment in human and physical infrastructure; 

• A large, though in some cases diminishing, burden of policy distortions, includ- 
ing oversized and oftentimes unmanageable public sectors, which have tended 
to “crowd out” private initiative; and 

• But, perhaps more fundamentally, the marginalization both locally and inter- 
nationally of Africans, resulting from assistance programs to governments that 
oftentimes hardly represented the people they were supposed to serve. 

All this has resulted in public programs for which there has been weak demand, 
fledgling civil society organizations that have had limited possibilities to demand 
transparent and accountable administrations, the build-up of vested interests that 
used public office for private benefit, and the consequent debt overhang and high 
levels of corruption (the highest of all continents according to TI’s Corruption Per- 
ception Index). 

I do not need to stress to this subcommittee the pernicious effects of corruption. 
Suffice it to say that survey after survey, the evidence shows that corruption in- 
creases the cost of public works, and reduces the level of public services, mainte- 
nance expenditures and surpluses to invest in social services — all the key ingredi- 
ents of long term and sustained economic growth. Not surprisingly, Africa is beset 
by economic problems, and whatever progress one can observe is fragile and halting. 

THEN, WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

It would be wrong to assume that the whole continent is engulfed in these types 
of problems. There are countries, like Mauritius and Botswana that have done quite 
well, and are developing at an astonishing pace. By the same token, countries like 
Nigeria are at present making a credible effort to redress the policy environment, 
and deal with the corroding scourge of corruption. What should be learned from 
these experiences is that: 

• Development has to come from within, and foreign imposed conditionality is, 
more often than not, a poor substitute for efforts that have to be home grown, 
from both the leadership of the countries and its people; and 

• Under the wrong conditions, foreign assistance can in fact bankroll misguided 
governments, and there are times where hard and wrenching judgments have 
to be made between continuing such assistance at the risk of perpetuating cor- 
rupt or ineffective administrations, or walking away to facilitate the creation of 
conditions within the countries themselves for more fundamental reforms. Min- 
imum support may of course be needed on a sustained basis, to assist in devel- 
oping basic institutional reforms, in preparation for the times when more funda- 
mental reforms become feasible. 

On both counts, what is clear is that Africa can develop, but that much greater 
attention is needed in supporting civil society organizations, such as those that have 
helped this country to prosper and flourish — i.e. professional organizations, cham- 
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bers of commerce, NGOs, to help shape and articulate opinion, build alliances, pro- 
vide technology, and monitor public administrations. 

By the same token, much greater attention is needed on build up of oversight 
mechanisms, with proper civil society representation — i.e. independent legislatures, 
ombudsmen’s offices, a free press, access to information, enhanced financial manage- 
ment, auditing and disclosure practices. As the old proverb states: “the sun is the 
best disinfectant.”And last, but not least, remove incentives for corruption, particu- 
larly unchecked or unwarranted discretionary powers of public officials, monopolistic 
practices, either public or private, and the like. 

In sum, Africa can develop. It can do so with economic policies that have proven 
successful in other parts of the world. But the reform agenda must also deal with 
resource allocation arrangements through greater empowerment of civil society and 
assignment of responsibilities — shifting the decision-making and monitoring author- 
ity so that intended beneficiaries, which hitherto have tended to be excluded can 
take a proper role in holding authorities accountable for results. No amount of tech- 
nocratic solutions can substitute for a society that demands what it needs. 

Above all, leveling the playing field for civil society will be a key ingredient to 
combat the pervasive and wasteful effects of corruption. 

WHY NOW? 

With the Cold War behind us, Africa no longer has to be one of the ideological 
battlegrounds where “strategic allies” receive foreign assistance, regardless of their 
record of governance or economic performance. 

Similarly, with the OECD Convention to Combat Bribery of Foreign Officials, the 
supply side of corruption can also be tackled by capital providing countries. 

On both counts serious efforts are needed to move from words to deeds, but the 
basic conditions are in place to do so. 

We, in Transparency International will do our share in the continent — as we are 
doing elsewhere. As our presence is particularly weak in Francophone Africa, we 
have just started a major effort to link National Chapters and contacts with various 
professional and other associations to adapt and tailor best practices and tools from 
other continents into the institutional and cultural context of this region. 

Similarly, in Anglophone Africa, greater efforts are being focused on awareness 
raising and, in the case of Nigeria, on the adoption of codes of conduct and other 
practices adapted from other parts of the world to create a more responsive and ef- 
fective government. 

In time, we would hope, this should set the foundation for a stronger, locally 
grounded TI presence in the continent, and the basis for better-focused assistance 
to Africa. 


WHAT NEXT? 

To sum up, we would like to encourage all donors to: 

• bring to the forefront the development of civil society and its representative or- 
ganizations, to bring about accountable administrations; and 

• be more selective in supporting countries and more responsive to those who ad- 
dress these issues. 

These issues, which are at the core of nation building, are not simple. If they 
were, we would not be talking about them today. 
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Additional Material Submitted by Mr. Schloss 

SPECIAL INTEGRITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM ISIP) 
USAID GRANT # AEP-5466-G-00-5028-00 
PROGRESS REPORT 
DECEMBER 1999 

BENEN 


1. Achievements to date: 

As planned and as previously reported, members of TI-Benin co-organized and ac- 
tively participated in a Forum for the Mobilization of Civil Society Against Corrup- 
tion in 1998. 

The main priority of the Chapter in the period has been to strengthen its institu- 
tional capacity in order to function effectively as a competent and operational orga- 
nization. In 1999, with the assistance of a grant of $100,000 from USAID, Benin, 
the Chapter was able to set up an office with a staff of four and adequate equip- 
ment. Two members of the chapter were trained in the meetings on developing inte- 
grated country strategies organized by the World Bank Institute. Two other mem- 
bers of the chapter participated in the TI-S organized capacity-building workshop 
in Accra, Ghana in May 1999. TI-Benin also finalized a detailed plan of action and 
budget for the period 1998-2000, with a major focus on awareness raising and advo- 
cacy activities. 

As part of this strategy, the Chapter conducted an anti-corruption awareness-rais- 
ing campaign during the parliamentary elections in March 1999. This included tele- 
vised sketches, radio and television ads, comic strips in local newspapers and a post- 
er campaign. Members of TI-Benin also participated and facilitated various anti- 
corruption workshops in Benin, Ghana, Mali. A TI-Benin member was a panelist 
in the workshop on Corruption and the environment at the 9th IACC. 

The main achievement in the period has been the Chapter’s active involvement 
in the extensive consultation process that took place to review existing legislation 
on public procurements. From early 1999, members of the Chapter participated with 
government representatives in a committee whose work led to the adoption by the 
government in June, 1999 of a decree introducing a code of ethics for public procure- 
ment that integrates a comprehensive integrity pact into the existing legislation. 

2. Targeted Achievements for 2000: 

• Continue to strengthen the capacity of the Chapter through training, elabo- 
ration of a manual of procedures, etc.; 

• Develop and implement a media strategy including production of TV spots, or- 
ganization of a seminar on investigative journalism, production of a play on cor- 
ruption; 

• Conduct various awareness activities such as publication, translation into 4 na- 
tional languages and dissemination of a volume of anti-corruption texts, organi- 
zation of a national anti-corruption day, implementation of an awareness pro- 
gram in schools, organization of a competition on the fight against corruption, 
publication of a trimestrial bulletin, etc.; and 

• Collaborate with the government anti-corruption office and lobby for implemen- 
tation of the recommendations of the anti-corruption office, promote respect for 
the GCA principles, contribute to the Commission on the misappropriation of 
public funds. 

• Participate in conducting a survey on corruption in the country. 


GHANA 


1. Achievements to date: 

As described in the previous TI-S report to USAID in early 1999, TI-S supported 
in 1998 the work of an influential group of Ghanaians who prepared a National In- 
tegrity Workshop which took place 20-21 October, 1998. That workshop produced 
an action plan which included the strengthening of networking and collaboration 
among civil society organizations in Ghana as one of its objectives. 

A core group of key stakeholders began to meet after the National Integrity Work- 
shop to discuss next steps in setting up a anti-corruption coalition. The Centre for 
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Democracy and Development (COD), headed by one of the group’s convenors, E. 
Gyimah-Boadi, served as secretariat for the organizing committee. The process of 
setting up formal structures was delayed by other demands on the time of important 
members. E. Gyimah-Boadi, for example, is much in demand as a consultant on 
issues relating to governance in Africa (e.g. to the African Development Bank) and 
as a contributor to fora such as the World Bank meetings on integrated country 
strategies. Emile Short, Commissioner for Human Rights and Administrative Jus- 
tice, another convenor of the group has extensive demands on his time both in his 
function as Commissioner and as a participant in international discussions on gov- 
ernance issues. 

The formation of the group was also slowed down by efforts to arrange with an 
earlier TI contact that he withdraw his registration of the Transparency Inter- 
national name in Ghana. Nonetheless, the organizational work has now sufficiently 
progressed that the group In Ghana has launched their organization, to be called 
the Ghana Integrity Initiative (GII), on 6 December 1999. The launch was the occa- 
sion for a public meeting, which highlighted the corruption problem in Ghana and 
initiatives to combat it; Mr. Emile Short is Interim Chair. DANIDA-Ghana has 
funded the launch. 

Yaw Asamoa, a lawyer, is interim General Secretary operating from the CDD and 
probably will continue to function as paid executive after the Chapter is launched. 
Members of the GII have also been engaged in several anti-corruption activities dur- 
ing 1999. In May 1999, several members of the group attended a Tl-S-organized 
capacity building workshop hosted in Accra by the Centre for Democracy and Devel- 
opment. Four members of the group made important contributions as speakers at 
the 9th International Anti-Corruption Conference in Durban, South Africa, 10-15 
October. 1999 and the group also Sent a representative to the TI Annual General 
Meeting prior to the Conference. 

Recently, in November, members of the group were involved in the organization 
of an anti-corruption demonstration in Accra. 

2. Targeted Achievements for 2000: 

• The launch will unveil the GII strategy, which will focus on public awareness- 
raising; and 

• The General Secretary will continue to work from CDD for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 


MOZAMBIQUE 

The Context 

Mozambique is a difficult, yet successful case of transformation and nation build- 
ing. Coming out from independence and a bloody civil war, the country has demobi- 
lized and disarmed some 80,000 troops, and is at present going through the long 
road towards democratization, stabilization, and economic adjustment. 

After flirting with Marxist policies, the government had in 1994 multiparty elec- 
tions and initiated rapid liberalization. As a result, the Mozambicans seem to have 
got a hold of their affairs, and succeeding in generating high rate economic growth 
rates, with rapidly declining inflation for the past two years. Not surprisingly, 
though, the country is heavily dependent on external assistance — financially, insti- 
tutionally, and in every other respect. 

There is hardly any tradition, let alone institutions or sufficient numbers of people 
who could easily manage the many initiatives and advice that is being showered on 
the country. The obverse of this is that the country is falling prey to massive corrup- 
tion — from issues of land distribution to the absence of a professional judicial sys- 
tem. It is only a question of time that the environment in civil society, will be such 
that conditions will be ripe for building up a coalition against corruption. Such mo- 
ment has not yet arrived, but as soon as it does, a proper coalition could be formed 
and supported. 

1. Achievements to date: 

A Tl-mission visited the country in March 1999, contacts have been established 
with both members of the government and representatives of civil society. This two- 
fold approach seems to be of crucial importance, since there still appears to exist 
a widespread ambivalence of talking on the issue openly, organizing civil society or 
taking more forthright actions, for fear of government cooption of such movement, 
reprisals, and the like, In that sense the fact that TI was engaging the Administra- 
tion in discussions on anti-corruption efforts, including the formation of a civil soci- 
ety group to address the issue, is giving legitimacy to the latter. This has been in- 
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strumental in the formation of an informal “founding group” of four people, headed 
by the former Chairman of the first Election Commission and currently Chancellor 
of Mozambique’s Eduardo Mondlane University. The group has agreed that, in light 
of the Government’s preparedness to cautiously accept a civil society group in this 
field, and their concerns with growing corruption in the country, they would help 
work towards the establishment of a wider group that may in time develop into a 
Chapter. 

2. Targeted Achievements for 2000: 

Working in Mozambique is the equivalent of “starting from the scratch,” which 
is why the whole process will require considerable time, support and follow up. At 
this stage the founding group is still at the very beginning of a process of defining 
future programmes and bringing in other people. Once the group is more openly 
formed, even in a fledgling fashion, the stage will be set for a more engaged civil 
society input into the subject, and thus the carrying out of more active work in the 
field. 


ATTACHMENT I 
BENIN 


Civil Society 

Civil society is organizing itself slowly and steadily on key issues such as election 
monitoring. The active civil society groups include religious, business and profes- 
sional organizations, and youth groups. 

In September 1997, a group of civil society organizations met to establish the 
basis for greater collaboration in combating corruption. They included Transparency 
International-Benin, Nouvelle Ethique (New Ethics), 1’Association des Femmes 
Juristes du Benin (Association of Women Jurists of Benin), Association de lutte 
contre le racisme, l’ethnocentrisme, le regionalisme (ALCRER — Asssociation for the 
fight against racism, enthocentricity and regionalism), le Centre Africa-Ogbota 
(CAO), and 1’Association “Franchir le Cap.” These organizations initiated, in collabo- 
ration with the President’s Office for the Moralization of Public Life (Cellule de la 
Moralisation de la Vie Publique), the preparation of the National Forum for the Mo- 
bilization of Civil Society Against Corruption (FONAC), which took place on 26-28 
March 1998. This Forum brought together some 240 participants representing about 
70 civil society organizations and about 50 government representatives. Through 
working groups focusing on different themes, the Forum developed an action plan 
for combating corruption in Benin, and formulated the framework for an umbrella 
anti-corruption organization. At subsequent meetings, an organization was estab- 
lished with TI-Benin member, Maximillien Sossour-Gloh, as president. According to 
information received by us, tbis organization is considered to be under the control 
of the government. A rival organization has now been established by TI-Benin 
member Lucien Agbota, founder of Nouvelle Ethique, and a group of businessmen 
called Savoir-Agir. Agbota is believed to have political ambitions. 

Two socio-economic factors appear to limit the ability to mobilize civil society in 
Beam, which is one of the poorest countries in the world. The first is the high level 
of illiteracy. Among the 5 million population, the rate of literacy is 26 percent, with 
only 16 percent of the women being literate. While the small, better educated, elitist 
Francophone population in the cities, especially Cotonou, is served by a press that 
is articulate, relatively free, and occasionally irresponsible, the majority of the popu- 
lation is less well served by radio which is generally state-controlled and often not 
in their native language. The second is that traditional hierarchal structures are 
interwoven with the modern state. In the villages, the local patronage system means 
that rural people do not have a habit of questioning their superiors and often do 
not identify with structures beyond the local level. Under the system, as it has de- 
veloped, the “clients” have no automatic claim to state services but must secure 
them by payment. 

Anti-Corruption Activists 

TI-Benin is a small (about 12-15 members) group of respected individuals from 
different segments of society. The President is the highly regarded Archbishop of 
Cotonou, who played a prominent role in the transition to democracy in 1990. It also 
includes three prominent lawyers, including a former Minister, a sociologist, a cardi- 
ologist, a prominent journalist, a businessman, a government employee and rep- 
resentatives of a number of NGOs including GERRDES and Nouvelle Ethique. The 
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group is very cautious about expanding, given the danger of attracting the wrong 
sort of people. 

TI-Benin has a reasonably good working relationship with the Government. The 
President of TI-Benin, the Archbishop of Cotonou, has some access arid influence 
due to his Stature and to the fact that in his personal capacity he supported the 
election campaign of the current President Kerekou. The President established the 
“Cellule” (see above), and has expressed a wish for more action by TI-Benin. At the 
international level, Tl-Chairman Peter Eigen was a member of a mission to Benin 
in September 1997 which was received by President Kerekou and which introduced 
to him the TI Integrity Pact concept for government procurement which the Presi- 
dent subsequently endorsed for procurement in Benin. In January 1999, a team of 
TI Senior Advisers visited Benin to assist the government with the implementation 
of the Integrity Pact. 

Political Will 

In June 1998, prior to a change in the composition of the government, the de- 
clared political commitment of the President to fight corruption was seriously ques- 
tioned by many. While the President himself was credited with wishing to see some 
change, the question was posed why he surrounded himself with corrupt Ministers. 
How much the situation has now changed remains to be seen, but the Industries 
Minister M. Pierre John Igue is said by some to be a potential ally in the fight 
against corruption, while the woman heading the Ports and Customs from early 
1998 is also said to have a commitment to cleaning up the massive corruption with- 
in her domain. 

The donor community is exerting heavy pressure for progress in combating cor- 
ruption. For example, the World Bank, USAID and UNDP are supporting anti-cor- 
ruption programs, and meet regularly under the chairmanship of the Swiss to dis- 
cuss governance issues. USAID has given support to the Chamber of Audit (an audit 
body) and to the Office of the Inspector General in the Ministry of Finance, while 
the World Bank is supporting administrative reform and the strengthening of the 
Cellule de la Moralisation de la Vie Publique. 

Nature of Corruption 

Corruption in Benin is said to be so pervasive as to have become a socially accept- 
ed norm, There is said to be considerable social pressure on members of the civil 
service to engage in corruption. Corruption includes both the high level and petty 
varieties. Some of the areas most affected are the port and customs services, but 
other areas of activity involving government expenditures and government licensing 
and policing are involved, as well as the judiciary. 

Previous Anti-Corruption Activities 

Combating corruption has been on the political agenda in Benin since the move- 
ment for democratization in 1990. It has been addressed in a number of national 
conferences on reform of the public sector and the judiciary, and in a workshop on 
good governance which was held as part of the National Economic Conference in De- 
cember 1996. It was then that President Kerekon signed a decree creating the 
Cellule de la Moralisation de la Vie Publique which reports directly to the President. 
The Cellule, a type of anti-corruption bureau with a potentially broad mandate has 
just recently increased its two-person staff to seven. The World Bank is providing 
assistance to the Cellule to help increase its effectiveness. Another recent develop- 
ment is the effort to reform the judiciary, including revival of the office of the 
Inspecteur General Judiciaire. Measures bave also been introduced to revive the 
public accounting and auditing functions, including the appointment of the Chambre 
des Comptes under the Supreme Court and the increased staffing of the office of 
the Inspecteur General des Finances. Civil service reforms are also in progress. A 
new Procurement Code in the form of an Ordinance was signed by the President 
on 31 January, 1996. Draft decrees for its implementation have still not been made 
effective, and the Code is, therefore, not in force. 

The government played an important role in co-organizing the Anti-Corruption 
Forum in March 1998. In the same month, a new head of the Port of Cotonou was 
appointed in order to clean up the endemic corruption there. This new appointee 
has convened a roundtable with business, NGO and government representatives to 
discuss how to deal with the corruption problem. However, existing anti-corruption 
penal legislation and disciplinary measures for government employees not appear to 
be enforced. 
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1997-2001 Integrity Improvement Programme 

The Integrity Improvement Programme for Benin is still in the process of develop- 
ment. In February 1998, we received the broad outlines of a plan of action for 1998- 
2001, with an attached budget of approximately US$200,000. It envisaged: 

1. TI-Benin participation in the Forum in March 1998 — DONE. 

2. Awareness-raising activities, including: (a) conferences; (b) television pro- 
grammes; (c) training of TI-Benin members and others in conducting research on 
sensitive sectors; (d) television ads and banners; and (e) creation of videos or using 
theatre groups for awareness-raising campaigns throughout Benin. 

3. Lobbying activities: 

(a) re: Parliament — to initiate new laws on corruption, create a code of 
conduct, and encourage parliamentary commissions of inquiry; 

(b) re: Executive — to obtain government support for the Tl-Integrity Pact 
concept, to pressure for the introduction of anti-corruption instruments, and 
too make the control structures more functional; 

(c) re: Judiciary — to review the question of the reserve obligation, to per- 
suade judges to act on certain corruption dossiers, to institute an effective 
mechanism of control of the assets of persons entering and leaving govern- 
ment employment; 

(d) re: Political Parties — to secure a commitment to the use of anti-cor- 
ruption instruments, including the Integrity Pact, in their manifestos; 

(e) re: All Citizens — to organize public telephone lines to facilitate citizens 
recourse, and to encourage the media to introduce programmes to enable 
citizens to denounce acts of corruption. 

4. Publications: 

(a) dissemination of texts on the law of corruption; 

(b) periodic reporting of the results of investigations and of the activities 
of TI-Benin; 

(c) a national anti-corruption index. 

5. Institutional Support for TI-Benin, including renting headquarters in short- 
term and constructing headquarters in medium-term, and recruiting personnel. 

The budget submitted by TI-Benin was heavily weighted towards institutional 
support and gave little indication of estimates of expenditure for particular projects. 
The Tl-Secretariat’s policy at the time was not to provide institutional support, 
while not opposing it if it was offered in the form of add-ons from USAID-Benin. 
TI-Benin, however, indicated that its highest priority was institutional support, fol- 
lowed by awareness-raising. 

In March 1998, two Tl-Secretariat representatives visited Benin and met with 
TI-Benin and USAID-Benin to discuss the integrity improvement programme. It 
was agreed that TI-Benin would prepare a document prioritizing and detailing the 
proposed projects, describing their goals, and indicating both costs and time-frames. 
This was not forthcoming, and that unfortunately held up the development of a TI 
programme for Benin. Meanwhile, USAID-Benin submitted its own programme for 
Benin, incorporating its own add-ons to the global grant. That proposal, sent to 
headquarters in April 1998, was formally submitted to TI-S for its approval in De- 
cember 1998. By then, USAID-Benin was interested in decommissioning the money 
it had sent to Washington for the add-on’s, and this was agreed to by TI-S on the 
understanding that the money would go directly to TI-Benin through the local 
USAID office. In January 1999, TI-S transferred US$10,000 from the global grant 
to TI-Benin for use during the period January-April 1999 for awareness-raising ac- 
tivities. TI-Benin has been encouraged to use part of this amount to commission 
a consultant to prepare the supplementary document which has been requested by 
TI-S. It has also been agreed that at the end of April 1999, TI-S would review the 
question of Benin’s inclusion in the USAID global programme. 

The difficulties of four-way communications (USAID)/TI-S/USAID-Benin/TI- 
Benin) across three continents and two languages have meant that problems associ- 
ated with TI-S’s request for clarification and elaboration have only recently been 
ironed out. TI-S requested more information from TI-Benin out of a desire to be 
a responsible fiduciary, but the request appears to have raised with TI-Benin un- 
pleasant memories of colonialism and World Bank conditionality. USAID-Benin also 
apparently failed to see the need for more information, and may have been frus- 
trated by the resulting delay in the disbursement of the add-on funds which they 
had made available. 
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GHANA 


Civil Society 

Since the return to constitutional rule (The Fourth Republic), civil society has 
emerged as a major player in economic and social fields. It is also gaining visibility 
in the political sphere. However, it is subject to severe impediments. Economically, 
it is handicapped, especially due to the weakness of the private and non-state sec- 
tors from which it could secure an independent financial base, and is therefore sus- 
ceptible to governmental co-optation. Politically, it is inhibited by a combination of 
governmental co-optation and repression. The prevailing political culture inhibits 
anti-state and anti-hegemony civil society activism, and compels many to adopt posi- 
tions of defensive political neutrality. Culturally, it suffers from ethnic, regional and 
religious fragmentation, and sometimes considerable parochialism. Consequently, 
many CSQs are not active in the civic area. 

The press exhibits features of extreme irresponsibility, immaturity, docility, and 
self-censorship. The state media is better endowed and has a national reach. The 
independent media (with a few but notable exceptions) is aggressive but materially 
and professionally inept. Anti-corruption activity in general, and investigative jour- 
nalism in particular, are severely constrained by the active application of criminal 
defamation laws and an anti-press judicial temperament. Over 50 prosecutions 
against independent media editors and publishers are now pending. Most of the 
complainants are government functionaries, and the complaints relate to newspaper 
reports arising out of journalistic investigations. 

Anti-Corruption Activists 

Identifiable activists in the anti-corruption field include the Commission on 
Human Rights and Administrative Justice (Chairman: Emile Short), which is con- 
stitutionally mandated to uphold ethics in public life and which conducted high pro- 
file investigations into allegations of corruption against senior members of the gov- 
ernment in 1995-1996; the Catholic Church, which has been active in voicing opin- 
ion against corruption. In late 1997 it issued a Pastoral Letter against the phe- 
nomenon; in July 1998 it declared a Moral Crusade against corruption at a Bishops 
Conference in Koforidua and later that month representatives of the Catholic 
Church met with the Head of State to discuss and mobilize opinion against corrup- 
tion in the country; and the Christian Council which, in collaboration with Islamic 
organizations, has formed an Inter-Faith Group to work towards the elimination of 
corruption. The efforts of the Catholic Church are relatively broad-based, are cross- 
gender, and cross-ethnicity. However, there has so far been only a token involve- 
ment of the Islamic community and of the Charismatic churches in these anti-cor- 
ruption activities. 

Of the personalities in government, the Head of State, FLT. LT. J.J. Rawlings has 
always expressed abhorrence of corruption. This appears to be genuine. He believes 
quite strongly that opposition to corruption is his principal political legacy to Ghana, 
despite all appearances to the contrary. But he has also demonstrated considerable 
inconsistency and ambivalence in this area. He has protected persons in his govern- 
ment against whom serious allegations of corruption have been made, and he has 
demonstrated downright hostility towards persons from outside his inner political 
circle, and especially opposition figures, who have made allegations of corruption 
against members of his government. Vice-President John Atta-Mills, is generally 
considered to be clean and has publicly declared his commitment to combat corrup- 
tion. However, he is not a forceful personality and his base within the ruling party 
is rather weak. The Minister for Local Government, Kwamena Ahwoi, appears to 
be interested in combating corruption. He had been one of the principal figures in- 
volved in the extra-anti-corruption measures of the early PNDC years, i.e. the Citi- 
zens Vetting Commission, the National Investigations Commission, and Operation 
Hawk which, in the early 1980s, exposed embezzlement in second cycle institutions. 
In recent years, his interest in combating corruption has been confined mainly to 
the district Assemblies and especially their use of the Common Fund. Abwoi’s inter- 
est in combating corruption has, however, been widely perceived as a partisan ploy 
to undermine other factions within the NDC, and to promote the agenda of a faction 
dominated by the members of the Fanti tribe of which he is a leading figure. On 
the other hand, he was very supportive of the CHRAJ initiative to hold an integrity 
workshop, and was instrumental in persuading the executive branch/Attorney Gen- 
eral to nominate two representatives for the planning group for the workshop (Mrs. 
Betty Mould-Iddrisu, Head of the International Law Division of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Office and wife of the long-serving Minister of Defence, and Sarfo Sampong, 
senior public prosecutor in the Attorney-General’s Office). 

The likely members of the Board of TI-Ghana in formation are: 
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• Emile Short, Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights and Administra- 
tive Justice. 

• Dr. E. Gyimah-Boadi, Associate Professor at the University of Ghana and Re- 
gional Coordinator of the Regional Office of the Center for Democracy and De- 
velopment (CDD), an NGO dedicated to the promotion of transparency, account- 
ability, good governance and civil society support in Ghana and the West Africa 
sub-region. He is the coordinator of TI activities in Ghana and was secretary 
of the planning group of the Integrity workshop. 

• Dr. S.K.B. Asante. 

• Dr. Angela Ofori-Atta, lecturer in clinical psychology at the University of Ghana 
Medical School. 

• Audrey Gadzekpo, a journalist. 

• Justice F. Apaloo, former Chief Justice of Ghana and Kenya. 

• Rev. Dr. Charles Palmer-Buckle, Catholic Bishop of Koforidua and an outspoken 
commentator on national economic issues, especially anti-corruption issues. 

• Mauvi Wahab Adam, Head of the Ahmadiya Muslim Movement. 

• Ms. Nana A. Apt, Professor of Social Policy at Legon. 

• Kwasi Abeasi, Director-General of the Private Enterprise Foundation; a widely 
respected person who was active in mooting the issue of corruption at the Na- 
tional Economic Forum in September 1997. 

• Prof. Kasim Kasanga, of the University of Science and Technology (Land Man- 
agement), a young, well-respected representative of the Northern Regions. 

• Ms. Alima Mahma, another representative of the Northern Regions. 

In addition to these persons, others active in combating corruption include Wil- 
liam Nyarko, the young and dynamic chief investigative journalist for The Chronicle 
(an independent newspaper) who received the Ghana Journalist Association Award 
for the Best Investigative Journalist in 1998; and Yaw Asamoa, a young lawyer with 
the General Law Group involved with anti-corruption work under the auspices of 
the Africa Leadership Forum. 

Relations with Government 

TI-Ghana is still in formation. 

Political Will 

The Government’s will to combat corruption can best be described as ambivalent. 
On the one hand, it appears to be willing to admit that there is a problem with pub- 
lic sector corruption and to express a desire to combat it. On the other baud, it suf- 
fers a great deal of cognitive dissonance and often exhibits a denial in this mailer. 
It tends to see corruption as something which was rampant under regimes that pre- 
ceded the PNDC and NDC, and which, if even occurring now, is much smaller in 
scale than in the past. At the same time, it has expressed official support for anti- 
corruption initiatives, including the Integrity Workshop. On the whole, the Govern- 
ment’s response to allegations of corruption appear to be far stronger when such al- 
legations are made by external agencies such as the Control Risk Report. 

Nature of Corruption 

The nature of corruption in the country is largely disorganized, and takes the 
form of kick-backs, inflated costs for official projects, graft, bribery, nepotism, extra 
legal fees, illegal exemptions, insider-trading, conflict of interest, and especially im- 
proper tendering and corrupt execution of government contracts. To a substantial 
extent, grand corruption is linked to the financing of the ruling party and its polit- 
ical machine. The involvement of the military is indirect and may be inferred from 
the fact that it allows only a partial audit of its books. There is also a pervasive 
practice of corruption in the society at large, mainly due to grossly inadequate offi- 
cial wages, and cultural practices such as lavish outlays for marriages, funerals and 
other extraneous social activities. 

Previous Anti-Corruption Activities 

Activities carried out by previous governments include: 

• Commissions of Inquiry into allegations of bribery and corruption since 1954; 
after the 1966 coup; and after other coups. 

• Public inquiries, such as the one which examined the affairs of R.T. Briscoe 
Company (dealers in German automotives). 

• Populist outbursts against industry and senior management. 
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• Anti-profiteering measures against traders. 

• The so-called “House Cleaning Exercise,” including the establishment of the 
Citizens Vetting Committee. 

• The National Investigations Committee. 

• The One-Man-One-House and other confiscatory exercises led by J.J. Rawlings 
in 1979 and in the early 1980s. 

• Sporadic anti-corruption initiatives in the mid and late 1980s targeted at spe- 
cific institutions such as the banking sector and secondary schools (Operation 
Hawk). 

It must be noted that many of these efforts were conducted in defiance of due 
process, and were widely perceived as political witch-hunting. The trials of persons 
accused of corruption were often held before extra-legal public tribunals, and pun- 
ishments included executions and confiscation of property. No person considered to 
be closely allied to the PNDC regime was ever tried or punished in that manner. 

There is no history of civil society based anti-corruption activity in Ghana, except 
perhaps in the form of church sermons against the practice. However, since 1993, 
the independent media has been extremely active in this respect; in particular, The 
Ghanaian Chronicle, The Dispatch, The Public Agenda, and The Independent. More 
recently, the Public Enterprises Foundation has raised the issue nationally, and 
other civil society organizations are beginning to take a greater interest in the sub- 
ject. TI-Ghana will be the first formal civil society organization initiative in the 
area of combating corruption. 

1997-2001 Integrity Improvement Programme 

Following two preparatory missions undertaken by TI Resource Person, Neville 
Linton, and Programme Officer responsible for Ghana, Gillian Dell, it was agreed 
that Emile Short, Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights and Administra- 
tive Justice (CHRAJ) and Prof. E. Gyimah-Boadi, Regional Director of the Center 
for Democracy and Development (CDD) be the convenors of TI-Ghana. 

National Integrity Workshop 

The programme commenced with the National Integrity Workshop on 20-21 Octo- 
ber 1998. TI-S contributed US$19,637 from the USAID global grant towards the ex- 
penses of the workshop which was organized by CHRAJ in collaboration with CDD, 
with support from USAID and DANIDA. Under the theme Toward a Collective Plan 
of Action for the Creation of a National Integrity System, the workshop brought to- 
gether over 150 representatives from government, the private sector, and civil soci- 
ety. The government offices represented included the President’s Office, the Attor- 
ney-General’s Office, the National Commission on Civic Education, the Bureau of 
National Investigations, and the Customs, Excise and Preventive Service. Civil soci- 
ety representatives included the Ghana Bar, Journalists Associations, the Private 
Enterprise Foundation, the National Union of Ghana Students, several women’s or- 
ganizations, and Christian and Muslim religious institutions. The keynote address 
was delivered by the Vice President of Ghana, Prof. Atta Mills, and the closing ad- 
dress by the Minister for the Interior, Nii Adamafio. Non-Ghanaian speakers in- 
cluded Bertrand de Speville, former Head of the Independent Commission Against 
Corruption, Hong Kong; Adolf Hirschfeld, Assistant Director of Corruption and Eco- 
nomic Crime, Botswana; and Nibal Jayawickrama, Executive Director, Trans- 
parency International, Berlin. 

A major component of the workshop was the small group sessions in which as- 
pects of the problem and the impact of corruption on specific sectors (such as land 
administration, customs, excise and prevention, education, and health) were exam- 
ined. The results of a nation-wide survey on Public Perceptions of Corruption in the 
Delivery of Health Care and Education Services were presented. The role of the 
media, civil society, private sector, and public agencies in combating corruption was 
also analyzed. 

In addition to expressing an interest in forming a national chapter of TI, partici- 
pants at the workshop adopted an action plan which included: 

• Revamping and actively enforcing codes of conduct for professional bodies; 

• Concerted awareness raising by relevant public agencies and civil society orga- 
nizations; 

• The institution of annual integrity awards; 

• Strengthening networking and collaboration among civil society organizations 
and nongovernmental organizations dedicated to fighting corruption; 
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• Fostering greater transparency in governmental processes, especially the public 
procurement process; 

• Campaigning for the enactment of a Freedom of Information Act and the repeal 
of criminal defamation and other laws that impede access to information; 

• Creation of mechanisms to promote “whistleblowers.” 

As an awareness-raising measure and as a mechanism for bringing together many 
segments of Ghanaian society interested in combating corruption, the workshop was 
a significant success. During the workshop and in the days immediately preceding 
it, considerable time and space was devoted by the media to the subject of corrup- 
tion. At the workshop itself, discussions were free, lively and vibrant. However, at 
a critical evaluation conducted some weeks later, it was noted that there had been 
insufficient time for in-depth discussion; that discussions would have been stronger 
if the papers had been circulated in advance; that a combination of named invita- 
tions as well as institutional ones would have induced a stronger response rate; that 
more people and institutions should be brought into the integrity process and future 
workshops; that chairs for working groups must be pre-selected to facilitate mean- 
ingful discussion; and that the absence of the police, military and regular security 
agencies was a matter for regret. 

Formation of TI-Ghana 

The preliminary steps towards the formation of TI-Ghana were taken imme- 
diately after the national integrity workshop. The potential candidates for the Board 
have been approached, and a 100 percent acceptance rate recorded. The Center for 
Democracy and Development will serve as the secretariat for the national chapter, 
and it is hoped to employ an executive director. An informal meeting of the Board 
is scheduled for January 1999 when a three-year plan for integrity in Ghana is ex- 
pected to be discussed. A problem has arisen in regard to the registration of TI- 
Ghana as an NGO. Two registrations in the names of TI-Ghana and TI already 
exist, having been made on 4 March 1997 and 12 September 1997, by individuals 
in Accra and Barekum. These have been made without any reference to, or author- 
ity from, TI-S. Efforts are being made to have these registrations withdrawn. 

BANGLADESH 


Civil Society 

The NGO component of civil society in Bangladesh is quite active, focusing mainly 
on poverty alleviation, rural development, relief and disaster management, gender 
issues and human rights. More than 15,000 NGOs are currently operating in Ban- 
gladesh. Among them, more than 1,200 NGOs are reported to be directly involved 
in development activities and about 900 are operating with assistance from foreign 
donors. Besides, the business community has of late become quite vocal. 

Anti-Corruption Activists 

Anti-corruption activists in Bangladesh are still mostly male, belonging to profes- 
sions such as law, teaching, business, and journalism. However, some watchdog 
groups willing to network with TI-Bangladesh on integrity issues are women’s orga- 
nizations. Ethnically, they are Bengalee; religion wise, they are mostly Muslims. Po- 
litically, TI-Bangladesh adheres to the principle of being independent and non par- 
tisan in its approaches. 


FRANCOPHONE AFRICA 

Consultation with TI contacts and National Chapters in Francophone Africa indi- 
cated three constraints to more effective NCs in these countries: insufficient out- 
reach to relevant professional and civil society associations in the region; lack of ma- 
terials on corruption in the French language; and low resonance of the operational 
strategies contained in the TI Source Book and other documents for the political, 
legal and administrative structures in Francophone African countries. 

Based on these consultations, an operational work program has been developed 
to establish more systematic contact with relevant professional and civil society or- 
ganizations and involve them in analyzing the nature and causes of corruption and 
in adapting the TI Source Book to the Francophone African context. Specifically, the 
proposed program of activities would focus on three areas: 

• Improvement of the general awareness of the issues and enhance professional 
contacts in Francophone Africa, through corruption surveys and increased out- 
reach; 
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• Compilation of best practices and preparation and dissemination of materials 
especially adapted to the Francophone African context, through translation and 
discussion workshops; and 

• Expanded activity of TI NCs and national contact points in Francophone Africa, 
through discussion workshops to adapt and disseminate the TI Source Book and 
follow-up missions to countries interested in expanding their fight against cor- 
ruption. 

Senator Feingold. I thank you, and first let me say I will never 
forget Ambassador Holbrooke and I met with President dos Santos 
in his office in Angola. The main purpose of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss the conflict in Congo, but I did choose to use my brief time 
to ask him a bit about corruption in Angola. 

I will never forget him citing the rating that they had received 
that year by Transparency International. I do not think he will be 
brandishing this year’s rating, but it was quite an interesting thing 
to see the impact that an organization like yours and the others 
represented here today have, and it was very enlightening for me. 

Secondly, I wanted to tell you that I certainly take to heart your 
suggestion that legislators, especially at the Federal level, but per- 
haps even at the State level, can do a lot by, when they go to one 
of these countries, not just meet with the President and the Cabi- 
net ministers, but seek out our colleagues, compatriots in those 
countries. 

We did this in Mali and with some of the SADAC countries, and 
then when some of the new Nigerian legislators came here, I be- 
lieve it was on defense issues, these are very, not only productive 
but inspiring meetings in some ways, for me as well as for the leg- 
islators, and in addition I would mention — you referenced a meet- 
ing with a civil society group. I remember one of the only bright 
moments I felt in Angola was an opportunity to meet with some of 
those groups. I think that is all very helpful. 

Let me just ask one question. Senator Frist is still not able to 
be here, but I assure you it is for a very, very compelling reason 
that he is stuck. We are in a very difficult time of year here, but 
let me indicate that I will now direct questions at different individ- 
uals, but unlike a hearing, I think we can be a little more free to 
comment, so I hope people will feel free to chime in and respond, 
so we will not get into heavy duty debates, but I would like to hear 
some exchange. 

So let me begin by asking Mr. Schneidman, what is your reaction 
to Mr. Taylor’s proposal that the United States Government should 
encourage the major oil companies to disclose the taxes and royal- 
ties they pay to Governments around the world? 

Mr. Schneidman. Well, Senator Feingold, I think that the issue 
of transparency and accountability and fighting corruption can 
never be sought enough, and I think in this regard we should en- 
gage our friends in the private sector and in the oil companies to 
do as much as they can to increase transparency and accountability 
to the degree that they can. I do not think we should limit it just 
to the private sector. 

Mr. Taylor brought up the issue on the staff monitoring program, 
and I think it is not just in Angola, but I think this issue of making 
more public what an IMF program is all about, or a World Bank 
program, what these are all about in all countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa is a very important thing to do, because I think once civil 
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society, once the different stakeholders in society understand what 
the Governments have committed to, they can better understand 
why they may be taking on some hardships, what the short-term 
pain is for the long-term gain, as it were. 

So I think these steps are to be commended, and I think this is 
something we have tried to do through our bilateral consultative 
commission, because the U.S. private sector is very much a part of 
this, and we meet together with the Angolan Government and we 
discuss issues of transparency, and we have discussed the issues of 
the payments by the oil companies to the Government with the 
Government and with the private sector, and what has happened 
to that money. 

To be candid, the answers are not yet satisfactory to us, but it 
is an issue that we will continue to dig away at because we feel 
that it is essential to do so. 

Senator Feingold. Could you say a little bit more about how the 
State Department has been working with the major American cor- 
porations involved in Angola to combat corruption and to ensure 
that these companies are not shaken down for bribes as a part of 
doing business in Angola? What is the actual process you go 
through? 

Mr. Schneidman. Well, most fundamentally we have to rely on 
these companies to comply with the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, 
and to the best of our knowledge they are doing so. 

As Mr. Taylor pointed out, the problem is not so much their deal- 
ings with the Angolan Government. It is what happens to that 
money when it is paid to the Angolan Government, where does it 
go, and clearly it does go for illicit purposes. 

We referenced the oil audit in the staff monitoring program. That 
is important, but I think we have to recognize that this is just a 
first step, a significant step but a first step. There is still the dia- 
mond sector and the lack of transparency there, and the interface 
between payments for diamonds and the purchase of arms. It is to- 
tally opaque, and if Angola’s going to take its place as a full mem- 
ber of the international community, that opacity is going to have 
to be rectified. 

We have taken some interesting developments with our oil com- 
panies through our BCC on the issue of HIV/AIDS, and U.S. com- 
panies have agreed to put up several million dollars over the next 
2 or 3 years to help the Angolan Government address the issue of 
HIV/AIDS, and at our last meeting in Luanda in May we were able 
to compel the Angolan Government to seed the money that the U.S. 
companies had put up. It is not much. We are talking, like, $1, $3, 
$4, $5 million. From our point of view it is a start, and we are 
going to have another meeting in October and we are going to con- 
tinue this dialogue. 

Senator Feingold. Where does that money go? 

Mr. Schneidman. We have not yet received a full proposal from 
the corporales on how they are actually going to spend it, but the 
Angolan Government made it clear to us that they do not yet have 
a full accounting of the infection rate in Angola. 

Senator Feingold. Is the money spent directly by the corpora- 
tions, or is it given to the Government? 
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Mr. Schneidman. It will be spent directly by the corporations to 
NGOs. 

Senator Feingold. Mr. Schloss, do you want to respond to that? 

Mr. Schloss. If I may just add on the issue, let me just make 
two points. Hydrocarbons trade is by far the largest item in the 
balance of payments, of all the sub-Saharan African countries, be 
it in the import or the export side, and it is either the first or the 
second item in the fiscal revenues, so we are talking about big 
money, big resources for all of the countries. 

Some 5 years ago some colleagues of mine have done a survey 
about what happens at each of the stages from point of production, 
refinery, transportation, and distribution of the hydrocarbons in all 
of the sub-Saharan African countries. To get that information, 
what was very important was to get all the oil industry, not only 
the American but all of it together. Only then, at least as far as 
I could see, were they prepared to provide the information for us 
to make these price comparisons. 

At the time, what these surveys indicated was that Africa was 
losing something on the order of $1.5 billion a year on account of 
how hydrocarbons were traded, which at the time was higher than 
the total gross disbursements of the whole World Bank Group put 
together to that same continent, so we are talking about very large 
resources, and certainly this is an area that merits careful review. 

Senator Feingold. All right. If there are no other comments on 
that, I guess I would like to focus, Mr. Schneidman, on if countries 
in Africa require their Government officials to disclose their assets, 
and does the United States Government encourage this kind of 
asset declaration? 

Mr. Schneidman. We certainly do. I am not aware that this 
practice is continent- wide, but for instance, when I was with the 
Government of Cameroon, which does not do very well on the TI 
index, I brought this issue up in the context of talking about the 
African Growth and Opportunity Act. They assured me that Gov- 
ernment officials were required to make these kinds of facts 
known, and we will follow that up through our embassy to see if 
that is happening. 

But I think one of the issues that we have been discussing with 
the Global Coalition on Africa in the context of the principles and 
thinking about an anticorruption convention is the issue of peer re- 
view, where African countries would get together to assess each 
other and to establish models and levels of transparency, because 
at the end of the day it is going to be the Africans themselves that 
are accountable to themselves and to their own people, and we will 
continue to be as helpful as we can in that respect, but we cannot 
do it for them. 

Senator Feingold. Does anyone else know the extent of the prac- 
tice of requiring this kind of disclosure? Ms. Marshall. 

Ms. Marshall. Quite a few countries have legislation which re- 
quires the disclosure. The problem is that it is not usually complied 
with, and that is something that within the GCA we have been try- 
ing to push — you have already got a law saying that you should do 
this, it should be done and, more importantly, it should be public 
and publicly available. 
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There has been some movement on this, but still it is really very 
few countries that actually do it and do it properly. 

Senator Feingold. Is there an example or two? I mean, you are 
talking about annual disclosures like we have here? 

Ms. Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Feingold. Are there any that do that and have it pub- 
lic? 

Ms. Marshall. South Africa has started, and Botswana. Uganda 
is supposed to, and I do believe they actually do it, but it is not 
usually made public. Other countries like Kenya, which again are 
supposed to, really are not doing it yet, but I think this is some- 
thing that, you know, in the policy dialogue, this could be encour- 
aged. 

Some countries, like South Africa, in fact have gone further than 
many western countries, and parliament is also expected to submit 
this disclosure. 

Senator Feingold. Yes, Ms. Derryck. 

Ms. Lowery-Derryck. Thank you, Senator. I think also that 
countries can be encouraged to make sure that they fulfill their 
own obligations by regional programs that can reinforce one and 
another. There is the East and Southern African Antimoney Laun- 
dering Group, for instance, and it helps if countries see that their 
neighbors or others are beginning to comply and be absolutely free 
and open in publishing this kind of information, so I think that 
that is something that we should support as well. 

Senator Feingold. Good. Perhaps, Mr. Schneidman, you could 
say a bit about the anticorruption bill recently enacted in Nigeria. 
You alluded to it. Would you say a little bit about it, and the dif- 
ficulties that you see in implementing that? 

Mr. Schneidman. Well, I think it is important to remember that 
Nigeria is been through 20 years of military rule, where there has 
been no accountability whatsoever, and I think this is a situation 
where corruption has become endemic, and President Obasanjo 
from the first day, when he canceled some oil contracts that had 
been concluded by his predecessor, showed a willingness and a de- 
termination to fight corruption. 

But this bill is generally very comprehensive. It is designed to 
put in place a money laundering regime. It is designed to reform 
the criminal code. It is designed to reform the police, among others. 
Our Justice Department is providing an attorney to advice the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria on the implementation of this, but we should 
have no illusion that it is going to be easy, or that it is going to 
happen overnight. 

I think it is quite instructive that we all see President Obasanjo 
as a genuine reformer, but this year Nigeria ranks lower than An- 
gola on the corruption perception index of Transparency Inter- 
national. It is a very complex issue, and one that has to be tackled 
in a number of ways. 

One other thing that we did when President Clinton was in Nige- 
ria, President Clinton announced that we are going to establish in 
our embassy a position that will help to address the issue of cor- 
ruption and corporate governance in the delta region, and this is 
where we are going to seek to bring together representatives from 
the oil companies, representatives from civil society, representa- 
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tives from the Nigerian Government, representatives from State 
governments, in an effort to stimulate the kind of dialogue that will 
lead to more progress and upliftment of living conditions there. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Let me turn to Ms. Derryck. The 
answer that Ms. Marshall gave me about disclosure made me think 
about the role of a free press. When she says that they require 
these reports but they are not public, obviously that is a little bit 
alien to somebody who is asked instantaneously to turn over to the 
press these filings. Could you comment a bit on the role of a free 
press in combatting corruption, and how does USAID work to make 
this connection in its democracy and governance program? 

Ms. Lowery-Derryck. Yes, Senator. Our programs really focus, 
as I said, on changing the environment and building institutions 
and working with civil society, and clearly one of the institutions 
that we think is particularly important is the free press. 

For instance, in Angola, to go back to that example, we have 
worked with the radio stations and have tried to support journal- 
ists because we believe that this is the way that you get the infor- 
mation out. We are concerned about transparency, and there is no 
better way than to have this information that is available to jour- 
nalists. 

We also encourage free press in countries like Uganda, and par- 
ticularly when there was a discussion, there were the hearings in 
parliament on corruption issues, to see those, the reports of the re- 
sults of those meetings in the paper every day was really a very, 
very effective way to encourage public dialogue and to build civil 
society support for this, and the fact that the journalists were not 
arrested, and there is no consequence, bad consequence to that ac- 
tion, also helps to reinforce the fact that this is an area with which 
we can deal, that it is important and appropriate, and that there 
is support, even tacit support within Government and certainly 
within the broader civil society. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Yes, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor. Just, I hope to bring a copy of a December, I think 
8th, copy of Foya Oyta, which is one of the supposedly free press 
in Angola that was produced in response to this, but I could not 
find it. I do not know if you were in Luanda when that came out, 
but what we deliberately did was to target press coverage through 
Lisbon, because we knew that various Lisbon-produced newspapers 
would end up on the plane to Luanda whether they liked it or not, 
bearing in mind it might open a bit of space up for the Angolan 
press to run with it. 

Foya Oyta produced a beautiful front page saying, Witness ac- 
cuses the Government of blah, blah, blah, blah, and you opened up 
the front, and the first four pages were blank columns with oil rig 
photographs, and I have never seen anything like that in my life, 
and it really brought it home to me that there is no accountability 
for anything that is being decided by the top end. If the top end 
does not want it to come out, it does not come out, end of story. 

And we have also seen what has happened to, amongst others, 
Raphael Marquez and people like that, so I think it is a serious 
problem that I am very happy to hear AID is working on, but it 
is a long way off getting to the point where I think civil society can 
really challenge Government to live up to what it should be doing. 
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Senator Feingold. I thank you for saying that, and I know that 
Mr. Schneidman needs to leave in a few minutes, so let me just say 
I think Mr. Taylor’s idea about public oil industry disclosure is a 
very good one, and I would encourage you to work to get the ad- 
ministration to take it seriously, and I will do the same. 

Mr. Schneidman. We certainly will, and Mr. Taylor and I have 
met before, and I am sure we will meet again, and we can talk 
about how we can do this together. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Let me turn to Mr. Schloss again. 
I understand that the World Bank is working on a black list of cor- 
porations that have been involved in bribery and corruption inci- 
dents in developing countries. Firms on the list will be banned 
from contracting for AID projects sponsored by the bank and other 
organizations. 

My question is about other organizations. As I understand it, 
currently it is not difficult for firms barred from participating in 
bank contracts to evade that restriction by covering themselves 
with the umbrella of other development banks. Will firms banned 
from participating in the World Bank’s projects also be banned 
from the regional development banks? How would that work? 

Mr. Schloss. Certainly the World Bank is much more advanced 
than all the other organizations in every respect in terms of the 
issue of combatting corruption, particularly in a project that it, 
itself finances. It has a high-level committee which goes through 
the — what is the term called? They don’t call it bans, but there is 
a list of growing companies that now can no longer, because they 
have been discovered associated with corruption on the World Bank 
projects, that they can no longer bid for projects financed by the 
World Bank. I think this is a very good step. It sends a very clear 
signal. 

It is, of course, a number of rather smaller type firms that are 
so far on this list, but it is a growing one, and I certainly feel that 
it would be very desirable that this practice be extended to the 
other multilateral development banks and, more broadly, even to 
the bilateral community, but this is a list that operates, only so far 
as I know, in the World Bank. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Let me look at this issue in an- 
other way. In Rwanda and elsewhere I understand that charges of 
corruption appear to be exchanged between political opponents reg- 
ularly, regardless of their veracity. Is there a danger that as cor- 
ruption becomes a more common part of political discourse in Afri- 
ca, efforts to condemn it will be used chiefly as a political weapon? 
How can the manipulation of this issue be avoided? 

Mr. Schloss. Ideally, and this is what I have been trying to con- 
vey with such difficulty, one should depoliticize the issue to make 
it more technical, to provide hard data. 

I would say, for instance, the listing of companies in the World 
Bank is not done very lightly. There has to be some pretty serious 
evidence for that to happen, and this is not decided at a lower 
level. This is decided at a very senior level, because this is some- 
thing that is a step that has consequences for the rest of the life 
of that enterprise as far as the World Bank is concerned. 

I would say that the more one moves in the direction of having 
greater disclosure, providing evidence put together, et cetera, in the 
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mechanisms that build in the country, the better. In other words, 
a simple accusation should not be enough. Still a certain amount 
of burden of proof rather than benefit of doubt should be on those 
who say there has been corruption. 

For instance, there has been a wider use of — and I say this only 
as illustration — of integrity packs as a way of providing contracts, 
where the different contending parties to a contract look at each 
other and see the evidence and bring it up, and once it is brought 
up and it is there to be seen, then it is acted upon. Those mecha- 
nisms help. 

I think this needs to be institutionalized. It cannot be done sim- 
ply by accusing. There have to be mechanisms to do that. 

Senator Feingold. Let me ask both you, Mr. Schloss, and Ms. 
Marshall if there is any momentum-building in Africa to develop a 
convention similar to the OAS Inter-American Convention Against 
Corruption. I have been interested in the convention’s attempt to 
capture behavior on both sides of the bribery question. 

Ms. Marshall. Yes, as was mentioned earlier, these 
anticorruption principles which African countries themselves devel- 
oped last year were an attempt to put in place some sort of collabo- 
ration, collaborative mechanisms which could form the basis of a 
convention, and there are a number of countries that are seeking 
to join that, to broaden the number that are involved, but of course 
beyond that they have got to work on harmonizing legislation and 
that kind of thing to make them really work. 

But in addition, within SADC there are discussions to have 
SADC-wide agreement, which would be like a sort of regional con- 
vention. That also could help build momentum, and the OAU itself 
is interested in working on the convention. They have just start- 
ed — they have just hired some people to start putting together 
something in draft. There is going to be an experts meeting on 
that, hopefully in the first quarter of next year. 

The real issue is pulling all of these things together to get some- 
thing that is workable, that is implementable. If you get something 
that is too complicated it is never going to work, and we are going 
to get back into the situation of people signing it but not doing any- 
thing about it, so the idea — and this is what we were trying to 
come up with in principles, was things that would benefit the coun- 
tries themselves and would — the collaboration with each other 
would help to support what they were doing already, and I think 
this is the way to go. 

But there is certainly tremendous interest in Africa on the part 
of Governments and also on the part of civil society. A lot of civil 
society organizations, a lot of the TI chapters are very interested 
in trying to get this, because they see it as a legal mechanism that 
they can use. 

Senator Feingold. I would be interested in whatever I can do or 
this subcommittee can do to encourage that kind of direction. 

Ms. Marshall. Thank you. That would be very, very helpful. 

Senator Feingold. Do you want to comment at all, Mr. Schloss? 

Mr. Schloss. Just a broad point. If one observes different con- 
ventions that deal with a subject, I would say there are at least in 
my mind three things that have to stand out. First, how focused 
and implementable the convention is. If I look, for instance, at the 
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OAS convention as against the OECD, the OECD very focused on 
one particular subject, whereas the OAS, which covers the whole 
waterfront — clearly the more focused, the better the chances that 
this can be implemented. 

Second, monetary. There has to be some way of determining who 
is performing in what way, and some element of peer pressure as 
a result, and last but not least, targets. There has to be some teeth 
to it in order for that to be commended. 

I am afraid that in questions of conventions there have been 
many words, many papers, and perhaps these three principles are 
so vital that anything that can be done in this direction would be 
extremely helpful. 

Senator Feingold. I have one more question for Mr. Taylor, and 
then, unless Senator Frist is able to come, if any of you would like 
to make brief concluding remarks I would welcome that. 

Mr. Taylor, in May of this year the World Resources Institute 
and the World Wildlife Fund released a report finding that in Cam- 
eroon, Gabon, Congo, the Central African Republic, and Equatorial 
Guinea, multinational companies have paid bribes to circumvent 
environmental regulations and gain access to forest areas for log- 
ging that are protected by local regulations. In some cases the log- 
ging took place in parks, where donor countries have invested sig- 
nificant resources in protection. 

What can be done to ensure that corrupt practices do not under- 
mine efforts at environmental protection in Africa? 

Mr. Taylor. You have raised a very — an interesting example, 
which brings me back to sort of my earlier stage at Global Witness, 
where we were looking at logging in — we still are, in fact — in Cam- 
bodia, and where we are now — well, as of December last year, the 
independent monitor of Cambodia’s forestry reform process. 

And the reason I wanted to raise that is not so much to flag what 
we have been doing, but the principle of there being an inde- 
pendent monitor came out of the donor process, so with legislatures 
backing that up through the annual World Bank Consultative 
Group process for Cambodia, and basically it was made as a condi- 
tion of resumption of assistance that there would be — because the 
Government basically had agreed to these reforms taking place, 
that they would implement the various reforms, and the donor said 
great, but you told us that for 5 years in a row and we want to 
see performance, so we insist on there being an independent mon- 
itor. 

Now, it took quite a long time for that to go past the stage of 
simply hiring a large commercial organization with huge 
overheads, and then a couple of ambassadors said, why don’t you 
do it, to us, and we had not really kind of thought about it in that 
context, but then we said, why not. 

So we are (a) committed, because that is what we were doing 
anyway, (b) we knew more about it than anyone else because we 
had been everywhere, and (c) we were much cheaper than anyone 
else, so it made sort of commercial sense, apart from anything else, 
to go in that direction. 

Now, we are on the cusp right now of DIFID in London, the 
equivalent of AID — I think that is right, isn’t it? Yes — putting for- 
ward, together with some other donors, some assistance which has 
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been tied to overall assistance to Cameroon, that there should be 
an independent monitor of Cameroon’s forestry reform process. 

Now, it strikes us that certainly in our limited experience as the 
monitor since December last year that being able to be the official 
monitor, and a monitor that is not going to bury anything, so if 
there is dirt to be found we will find it and it will come out, has 
moved the concept of forestry reform forward far quicker and far 
further than any other process than we have seen to date. 

And so my answer to what you asked was that, I think actually 
the principle of independent monitoring, just like looking at the 
standards by which companies adhere to things like the U.S. For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act, for example, or other things like that, 
is that the monitoring principle, there should be an independent 
monitor, is, I think, extremely valid and very valuable, and I would 
encourage that that should be examined as a way to mitigate 
against this kind of thing, and if companies are caught out, they 
should go, end of story, out the door. 

I mean, it brings me to another issue. You raised the issue of a 
black list. We for some time in the Cambodian context thought 
about creating a list of companies, the idea being to make it abso- 
lutely internationally unacceptable if businesses, if you repeatedly 
catch them out doing things. 

There are a number of big international timber companies that 
come from various countries in Southeast Asia who have the worst 
practices, and they are responsible for some of the worst mis- 
demeanors in forestry in protected parks and so on, and nothing 
ever happens to them, ever. They never get fined, they never get 
kicked out, they never get penalized. 

So I think through a willingness of donors to put pressure on 
Governments who are in receipt of international assistance as a 
condition — you know, if they have a monitor, and the monitor 
catches people out and it is — you know, it is absolutely blatant, 
then some action should be taken, and I think that is somewhere 
where donors could have a big impact. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Anyone like to respond to any- 
thing, or other any other remark? Yes, Ms Derryck. 

Ms. Lowery-Derryck. Thank you. I think I just want to empha- 
size a couple of points. We are talking about usually countries with 
weak institutions and weak civil societies, and there are two as- 
pects of civil society that we are concerned with. 

One is the role of women. Because they have not had the oppor- 
tunity accorded to some to be involved in some of the more egre- 
gious aspects of corruption, and because they are very often willing 
to speak out against it, then this is a way that civil society can be 
harnessed, and so we are supported of women’s efforts. 

And secondly, the petty corruption that we see in many countries 
is really endemic, and we have talked largely today about a grand 
corruption, but the petty corruption really does insidiously erode 
confidence in Government and in institutions, and I think that we 
have to be careful to make sure that some of our activities really 
do focus on the smaller aspects of corruption. 

Those are my two points. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schneidman. Senator Feingold, I would just like to thank 
you for holding this roundtable. It is an issue, I think we have tried 
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to convey, of great importance to us, and there is no question that 
it is really at the key of socioeconomic development in Africa, and 
certainly our ability to work together as Government agencies and 
NGOs is vital, and just two points. 

I think, first, we have to keep a proper perspective, because I 
think what we see in Africa, as has been stressed, is more openness 
to reporting corruption, so on the one hand it makes some coun- 
tries appear more corrupt, and I think we have to be able to sepa- 
rate out what is being reported and what is coming out in the sun- 
shine from what is really happening. 

And second, just to go back to a point that my colleague, Vivian 
Derryck, concluded her remarks on, and that is the resources that 
we as the executive branch need to do what we are able to do and 
work with Congress, and there is no question that we depend upon 
you for those resources, and I hope in that context and in many 
other contexts we can continue to have a very close relationship on 
this issue, so we can make sure that we are doing the most that 
we can do in forging new partnerships, be it with our private sec- 
tor, addressing the environmental issues that Mr. Taylor just ad- 
dressed. 

It is clear we have got a very big agenda. We cannot do it by our- 
selves, and we look forward to working with you on it. 

Senator Feingold. Well, I thank you. Yes, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor. I am sorry. I do not want to hog this thing, but 
there is one thing that I had not raised so much, but more at a 
tangent in the course of what I was saying before, and that is the 
role of organized crime. I briefly hinted at the privatization of the 
war, that — well, it is not just the role of organized crime. 

There is a very large European company, which I shall not name, 
who is intimately involved and connected with individuals who 
have been monopolizing this main weapons supply and who are 
part of the process of, on the one hand, acquisition of equity stake 
within the resources, and the real key thing, key aspect of this is, 
somebody needs to do something about the activity of this very big 
company, because it is, as far as I am concerned, totally unaccept- 
able, and it pales — it is extraordinary what they have been doing. 
I would like to elaborate on that in private. 

But the other characters who I have been alluded to are very 
well-connected to, shall we say, Russian oligarchs and other well- 
connected individuals in that part of the world, and because of the 
activities that I know that they have been involved in in terms of 
weapons supply not just to Angola but to Zimbabwe, being used in 
DRC, to Uganda, being used in the top end of the DRC, possibly 
with connections to people who have been named who are suppliers 
to UNITAS. 

So that means that they are supplying both sides in the Angola 
conflict, also to Ethiopia we think, probably the main suppliers to 
the Bosnian Serbs, and we have also heard, also supplied heli- 
copters to SLORK in Burma, as a condition of another company 
getting a deal with that regime. 

The end point I am trying to make here is that I think what 
these people represent on the one hand is an attempt by those 
same oligarchs who ripped off, at the last count I heard, some $130 
billion out of Russia in the mid-nineties, to do exactly the same 
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thing in Central and Southern Africa, and these people are using 
the banking facilities provided by countries like South Africa, they 
are using our banking facilities in London, here, the Cayman Is- 
lands, off-shore accounting structures and convoluted companies 
and so on. 

Somebody desperately needs to start looking seriously at the ac- 
tivities of the off-shore banking centers around the world and pe- 
nalizing them for lack of transparency in terms of who they are 
dealing with, and I think to actively pursue what some of these 
people are doing, because if the IMF thing does not deliver what 
I do not think it will deliver, and if none of this changes, the struc- 
tures that are being created will stay in place, and what we will 
all wake up to in a few years time, when Angola’s oil production 
peaks, when the country will desperately need all it can to rebuild, 
we will find that these people own basically everything, and I think 
that is a pretty sad outcome after 30 years of killing each other. 

So if I could urge the committee to perhaps think about how it 
might look into that — I would also be considering that. I do not 
know what rapport we can have and come back to you on that, but 
if that is an area you could think about it would be very valuable 
I think. 

Senator Feingold. Well, let me just thank all of you very much 
for providing this opportunity for me and the other committee 
members. We will look at this information. The comments were 
good. 

There were some specific ideas that I think will be helpful, and 
the perspective of making sure we do not look at this just as some 
kind of a failure of African Governments or African peoples, espe- 
cially your comments, Mr. Taylor, when we talk about the compa- 
nies, the international syndicates and others that have so much to 
do with this, are a critical part of this, and we have to make sure 
as a committee and as a Senate that we think of it in those terms. 

But when we turned to the individual African countries, I was 
struck by Mr. Schneidman’s remark and the remarks of Ms. Mar- 
shall about how at first, when a country gets involved in this busi- 
ness, it might make them look bad. It reminds me of how Uganda 
decided to get out in front on the AIDS issue. I had the impression 
for a while, because I was not well-informed, that Uganda was the 
place for AIDS, and it turned out that Uganda was willing to dis- 
cuss this, be open about it, and as a result is relatively speaking 
a leader in reducing the AIDS problem in Africa. 

I think the same thing applies here. It is probably going to be 
painful at first to have the disclosure of this kind of information, 
but I think when one country in Africa starts succeeding in this re- 
gard, and sees the investment and other things that come as a re- 
sult of it, the peer pressure and even the desire to emulate those 
other countries will be a very valuable thing. 

I do think this issue is starting to come of age. In terms of the 
Senate’s look at it, there was some discussion of this, too brief, I 
think, but some of it in the context of our debate on the African 
Growth and Opportunity Act. 

So I look forward to reviewing your comments and your ideas 
and I again want to especially thank Dr. Frist for making this 
hearing possible. It was extremely difficult to schedule at this 
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point, and I am very glad we could get it done this year so we can 
take advantage of some of your good ideas. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, the public meeting ended.] 
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